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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


Dr. Witit1Am ApDAmsS Brown, the well-known 
American theologian and writer, has published ‘a 
study of the supernatural’ under the title of God 
at Work (S.C.M. ; 6s. net). 


It is no coldly intellectual dissertation such as 
may commonly be found in books of theology and 
science. It has primarily a religious interest, and it 
throbs throughout with deep religious feeling. 


One of the characteristics of our time, as Dr. 
Apams Brown sees, is ‘an enhanced sense of the 
need and of the possibility of a more vital personal 
religion.’ This is evidenced in various ways, as, 
for example, in the Anglo-Catholic revival, the 


interest aroused by the Barthian theology, the 


influence of the Oxford Group Movement, and in 
the Far East the Kingdom of God' Movement in 
Japan. ‘ All these different movements are parts 
of one great movement in which God is recalling 
our generation to Himself; and the future of the 
Church, if not of civilization itself, will depend on 
our rediscovery, in the midst of the confusion and 
heartbreak of our time, of the living God at work.’ 


_In this connexion a reinterpretation of the super- 
natural factor in religion is needed, for, although 
the theoretical issues raised by supernatural religion 
are important, yet the whole subject can be rightly 
approached and its true significance correctly per- 
ceived only when it is seen in its bearing upon 
personal religion. For, while the supernatural 
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has an interest for the mind, bringing us face to 
face with the central problem of philosophy, it has 
an even more vital interest for daily life. To be- 
lieve in the supernatural means, in a word, ‘ to 
believe in a God at work.’ ‘It means to be con- 
vinced that, beyond the realm of relativity and 
finiteness of which alone physical science is cog- 
nizant, there exists an ultimate good which sets 
the standard for all our striving and in which we 
may find the satisfaction of our deepest desire. 
But it means more than this. It means that God 
is making Himself known to us in definite and 
recognizable ways. To believe in the supernatural, 
as that belief has been held by those in whom the 
love of God has become a controlling principle and 
passion, is to be aware that things happen, partly 
in the world without, partly in the world within, 
which, lifting us above our ordinary horizon and 
reinforcing our limited powers, make us immediately 
aware of the divine presence and enlighten us as 
to the divine purpose for us and for our world.’ 


The reality of this experience raises at once the 
whole difficult and intricate subject of the relation 
of the natural and the supernatural. Here great 
confusion has arisen because these terms have been 
used vaguely and in different senses, and there is 
much need to clear the ground by strict and accurate 
definition. 

Nature is often used in the sense of the physical 
universe, and so by contrast the supernatural 
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means the spiritual. ‘ Personality in this sense is 
supernatural, and to say of God that He is super- 
natural is to say that, whatever else He may be, 
He is like us in being self-conscious and self-deter- 
mining spirit.’ Again, Nature is taken to mean 
the predictable, the dependable, the realm of 
uniformity. ‘In contrast to this second meaning 
of nature, the supernatural is the novel, the un- 
predictable, the creative.’ But, perhaps, the most 
common meaning given to Nature is the actual, 
as distinct from the desirable or the possible. ‘ The 
supernatural in contrast to the actual becomes the 
ideal, the normative, the perfect—in a word, the 
absolute.’ 

If we combine these three qualities of the super- 
natural—the spiritual, the creative, the perfect— 
in a single adjective, we get the sacred or the divine. 
‘Interpreting them as characteristics of the ideal 
object which sets the standard for our life, we get 
the transcendent reality faith calls God.’ This 
faith in God as the supreme reality, when chal- 
lenged, must be put to the proof in human experi- 
ence. We must examine the testimony of those 
who believe themselves to have had first-hand 
experience of it. Of such testimony there is a 
continuous and impressive record from the earliest 
ages down to our own time. There have always 
been, and there are to-day, those to whom God, 
instead of a name, has become a presence, and the 
supernatural a living reality. For them the world 
has become a different place. ‘It is no longer 
possible for them to be satisfied with the conven- 
tional, self-centred life which most people are living. 
For they have been introduced to a life far more 
worthy and satisfying; one that assures to its 
possessor the things after which all true men 
aspire—insight, renewal, freedom, joy. ... And 
having once tasted this new life, one can never be 
contented with the old.’ 


The question of miracle, that is of the immediate 
contact of the supernatural with man, has been 
much debated from the scientific point of view. 
But such debate does not touch the heart of the 
problem. Miracle, in the only sense in which 
religion is interested in it, may be defined as ‘an 
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exceptional event, or quality in an event, in nature 
or in human life, the significance of which consists 
in the fact that religious faith sees in it the self- 
revealing activity of God.’ The religious man’s 
persistent belief in miracle is just his confession of 
faith in a God who can do new things. Conscious 
of his needs, man looks about him for some source 
of adequate help. ‘Is there or is there not some 
power that can meet his needs, heal his sickness, 
assuage his sorrow, blot out his guilt, renew his 
vitality, lift him above the limitations of his environ- 
ment ? Is God, or is He not, alive and free, able to 
meet present needs as well as the needs of the past, 
to act here and to act to-day? Miracle answers 
this question in the affirmative. It is the point at 
which God touches man directly in the present. 
It expresses the creative aspect of religion.’ 


It is unfortunate that the common identification 
of the supernatural with the miraculous in the sense 
of the arbitrary or the exceptional has raised in 
the modern mind strong objections to supernatural 
religion. This identification is really an inheritance 
from medieval theology. In earlier times the line 
was not so sharply drawn between God’s revelation 
in the natural and in the exceptional. ‘It was 
Thomas Aquinas, the great thinker and saint, who 
has been so largely responsible for shaping the think- 
ing of the Roman Catholic Church, who did most 
to fix the distinction between nature and the super- 
natural in the form in which it has come down to 
us.’ To him all Nature was fallen with man, and 
therefore belonged to a wholly different realm from 
the supernatural. Hence any revelation of God 
must come from without and be unpredictable and 
abnormal. 


It is necessary that we widen our conception of 
miracle. ‘ We cannot be content with the view that 
at certain rare intervals of time God intervenes in 
the world for man’s salvation, while for the rest 
He has left man to himself. We must recover faith 
in the living God actively at work for the realization 
of moral ends. The division of territory which 
underlay the older treatment of the supernatural is 
no longer possible for us.’ For miracle, as religion 
conceives it, is never a wonder simply ; it is also a 
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sign. It is something which carries with it an 
irresistible conviction of the Divine. ‘It is not 
simply the fact that something strange has hap- 
pened, still less something that science cannot bring 
under natural law; but that something has hap- 
pened that gives light where there had been dark- 
ness before, and joy where sorrow had had sway.’ 


Taken in this sense, miracle has an enduring 
significance for religion, and so long as God is con- 
ceived in personal terms it can never be outgrown. 
When we thus extend its meaning, miracle loses the 
suspicion of being something irrational, a suspicion 
which has done so much to alienate the modern 
mind. It becomes an indispensable part of that 
continuous process through which God reveals His 
presence and communicates His grace to men. 

Doubtless we cannot prove this to those who do 
not share our faith. It will always be possible to 
deny the reality of purposive action both in God 
and man. But for most of us such a solution of the 
problem of life is profoundly unsatisfying. ‘We 
are conscious of energies which impel us to activity 
and of ideals which set the goal to which our efforts 
should be directed. . . . And what we believe of 
ourselves we believe a fortiori of the unseen Actor 
who has fashioned star and sun and sea, whose 
footsteps we can trace in history, and whose voice 
we hear speaking in the silence of the soul. He, too, 
is working toward an end, and He, too, comparing 
the present with the past, notes progress in the 
accomplishment of His plan. As we find in our 
own experience no inconsistency between law and 
freedom ; as we, too, using materials given to us 
according to principles we cannot change, are yet 
able to bring new things to pass, so it is with God. 
And the forward steps in His onward march, the 
stages in that creative evolution which is the law 
of the divine life, are what religion knows as miracle.’ 


There is an interesting article on ‘The Outlook 
for Religion,’ by Professor Wilhelm Pauck of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, in the Congregational 
Quarterly. The title is intriguing, because we are 
all at once arrested by such a word as ‘ outlook.’ 
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It does not matter what our particular concern 
may be—football, tennis, education, the Church, 
science, or Nature—we are desperately keen to 
know what its future is going to be. And when the 
matter is put so broadly as Professor PaucK does, 
and deals with the greatest and deepest and most 
urgent matter that concerns us all, our attention is 
at once gained, and we are eager to know what this 
prophet has to tell us. 


Well, the first thing the Professor points out is 
reassuring. It is expressed in somewhat academic 
and Teutonic periods, but translated into plain 
English it is this. Like Professor Adams Brown 
he sees that a spiritual wave is passing over the 
world at present, but he uses ‘spiritual’ in a 
wide sense to embrace all the great activities of 
the human spirit. Philosophy has become less 
theoretical and more positively sympathetic with 
a religious interpretation of the universe. The 
natural sciences have become less aggressively 
naturalistic and are obviously aware that their 
descriptive function needs to be supplemented by 
metaphysical understanding. The same tendency is 
seen in art, and even in psychology and sociology. 
The world is being lifted on this wave away from 
materialism in thought and closer to the view- 
point of religion. That is an important fact. It 
might be said that there is at the present moment 
being seen a world-wide, deeply significant, and 
immensely influential ‘ spiritual’ revival. 


This is a challenge to the Church. Can the 
Church live up to it? The answer to this question 
will determine the future of religion. In all sorts 
of phrases, which are sometimes a little difficult 
to understand, Professor Pauck insists that the 
Church’s response must be ‘ contemporaneous’ 
and ‘historical.’ In other words, the Church must 
use the spiritual opportunity to face the tasks 
presented to her by the state of the world around 
her. And this reflection leads the Professor to 
examine the fesources of the Church and her fitness 
for the work at her hand. 


On two matters he is quite clear. One is that we 
cannot go back to the past in order to revive its 
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This is what he feels Barth is 
doing. He stands for something big and true, but, 
as he states it, something which is exaggerated. It 
is something which was once adequate, but does not 
contain the truth for which this age calls. At the 
same time, Barthianism is a much-needed protest 
against the weakness in religious conviction char- 
acteristic of much modernism. Liberalism in re- 
ligion has done great service to the cause of truth 
on one side. Its defect is that often it has no 
positive message. This was pointed out years ago 
by Professor B. W. Bacon, in one of his ablest 
books. Modernism in its critical aspect has stood 
for something valid and true. But nothing can 
endure that is merely critical, and, when we are 
considering the outlook for religion, we must 
admit that its modernistic form will have a very 
uncertain future unless it has 
mankind. 


former movements. 


a gospel for 


Professor Pauck seems to think that this may 
be said generally of the humanism of our time. Its 
religious weakness has arisen out of its emphasis 
on experience as the source of authority. The 
word of God has been replaced by the experience 
of men, submission to the revelation of a super- 
natural, miraculous Sacred History by the ad- 
venture of experimentation with human ideals. 
And the logical issue of this has been seen in the 
assertions that theology is simply a form of anthro- 
pology, and that the reality of ‘God’ is simply a 
dream of man, an image of himself. The theology 
of Barth is therefore an entirely justified criticism 
of this anemic humanism. And this is largely its 
value. It is a corrective. It is not a construc- 
tive theological movement, as it over-emphasizes 
divine transcendence. 


That is one side of the truth, but all the same it 
is not all the truth. If Barthianism exaggerates 
transcendence, modern humanism lays an equally 
false emphasis on immanence. In that way it 
has narrowed the real truth as much as the new 
Calvinism does. Professor Pauck rejects Barth’s 
system, but he simply cannot get away from Barth, 
and he admits that what the German leader stands 
for is something that must be carried with us into 
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the future. We need the Barthian conviction. 
We need a gospel. Humanism does not give us 
this. Barth does. And our American guide, while 


he becomes rather vague towards the end of his 
article, strenuously contends that ‘the religious 
man can never be autonomous.’ All true, vital 
religion must be ‘theonomous and _ theocentric.’ 
These cumbrous phrases mean, we imagine, that 


the religious man does not find the source of his 


religion in himself, but in a revelation that comes 
always first from God and with authority. 


Professor Paucx’s criticism of Barth would be 
more effective if he were not so indefinite himself. 
He admits the weakness of humanism and modern- 
ism. He admits the need of authority. He asserts 
that'real religion must have its centre in God and 
God’s act. But when we ask where this is to be 
found, he is somewhat misty. He invokes the 
testimonium spiritus sancti internum as the power 
and guide for the real knowledge of God. And he 
comes back to his starting-point to supplement 
this. ‘ Two things then,’ he concludes, ‘ determine 
the outlook for religion: the question is whether 
we will take our own historical situation seriously, 
and whether we will take God seriously in His 
divinity. If we take seriously both God and our 
own situation we shall be led to a life derived from 
God which is truly contemporary. . . . Such a con- 
sciousness is a bequest to us from Jesus Christ. 
He is still our Lord to-day, and the world will one 
day be His Kingdom.’ 


We may be allowed a brief comment of our own. 
In our world to-day we see three things. The 
spiritual wave to which Professor Pauck refers is 
a real fact, and will yet bear the religious movement 
to a higher plane of certainty and insight. But 
in the religious world there are two antagonistic 
systems of religious thought in operation—the 
humanism that finds authority in experience, and 
the new Calvinism that finds it in the living Word 
of God. Long ago Frederick Robertson of Brighton 
said that the truth never lies between two extremes, 
but is always found by putting the extremes to- 
gether, like the halves of a divided orange. Does 
not the outlook for religion lie in the direction of 
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combining the truth in humanism with the truth 
in Barthianism? There lies the task of the future 
—there, and in facing the modern world and its 
problems with this religion of authority and 
experience. 


“Conscience ’ is a word often on our lips. It is 
a great and challenging word. We remember the 
rhapsodical language of Butler and of Kant con- 
cerning conscience or the moral law within. The 
plain man is often heard to say as his final and 
unanswerable reason for refusal, ‘my conscience 
will not allow me.’ The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer not seldom gives public thanks for the 
receipt of adventitious ‘ conscience-money.’ What 
exactly do we mean by conscience ? What is this 
which evoked in Kant a like emotion to that pro- 
duced by contemplation of the starry firmament ; 
which will not allow the plain man to embark on 
some course of action ; and which impels the hard- 
pushed tax-payer to hand over that uttermost 
farthing in which he was for a time rejoicing as a 
clever keeping back of something that the Inspector 
would never know about? On what does the 
“manifest authority’ of conscience rest ? 


Is conscience, as has sometimes been asserted, 
“the voice of God in the soul of man’? Or is it 
the voice of the social order making itself heard 
above the clamours of individual desires? Is it 
“Philip sober’ reversing the judgments of ‘ Philip 
drunk’? Or is it the recognized and accepted 
Ideal rebuking failure and contradiction? What 
utters the ‘thou shalt not’ which gives us pause, 
or the ‘ thou shouldest not have done ’ which brings 
the blush to the cheek, or sets up in the heart the 
anguish of remorse? We see that conscience is 
not alike in every man. By that we do not mean 
merely that we find some people far more ‘ con- 
scientious’ than others, or that some seem to be 
troubled by no ‘ conscience’ at all. What is meant 
is that people equally ‘conscientious’ come to 
quite different views of their duty. Mary Stuart 
told John Knox that she had a conscience as well 
as he, and that it suggested different action from 
what he desired ; to which the strong man replied 
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that of course her conscience was but ill-instructed 
and so was no safe guide. 


Here is a very deep difficulty. If all men’s con- 
sciences do not enjoin or forbid the same—and 
plainly they do not—what is the measure of 
authority of any man’s conscience ; and by what 
standard may one man’s conscience be judged 
superior to another’s ? By what right did Knox 
claim to be on a higher level than Mary? Can 
we escape from purely arbitrary dogmatic asser- 
tion? And in any case does conscience always 
tell us with unmistakable clarity which is the 
correct solution of a moral problem that confronts 
us and requires action of some kind ? 


Such questions are not sophistical, nor are they 
framed in view of fanciful circumstances. They 
are questions that are often asked. In the minds 
of many adolescents, who are not just mischievous 
but on the contrary are in dead earnest, those are 
very real and very important problems. And we 
older folks, who when we were young were rather 
more timid in raising questions, are frankly some- 
times almost baffled to give answers which satisfy 
ourselves, not to speak of our inquisitors. Under 
their rapid fire of questions we begin to feel limp 
and uncertain; until not only the authority of 
conscience, but the reality of conscience, begins to 
appear nebulous. Many may therefore be grateful 
for the Rev. Archibald CuisHotm’s little book on 
Conscience: Its Nature and Authority (Nisbet ; 
3s. 6d. net). It is a little book, and we wonder 
why it is not larger. A comprehensive work on 
the subject is needed, and Dr. CuisHorm is fully 
equipped to write it. Let us, however, be thankful 
for what we have. It is worth having ; for it traces 
at least the line of thought along which our inter- 
ested young people in Bible classes or in the family 
circle or in private study may be directed towards 
light on their problems as to conscience. 


What is conscience? Strict dictionary defini- 
tion is scarcely possible. Dr. CHISHOLM suggests 
that we may best come to understand its nature in 
view of its function. Will this do to begin with ? 
—‘the principle within the soul which asserts the 
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supremacy of those standards by which our actions 
should be judged.’ Yes, two very essential things 
are there brought together: in conscience we are 
concerned with something which is our very own— 
it is a ‘principle within the soul’—but it is con- 
cerned with standards at least not entirely our 
own. 


Whence come the standards to which conscience 
is never weary of pointing us? Well, they are of 
composite origin. Many things contribute—race, 
nation, prevailing custom, the general cultural 
level, parentage, and so on. Are they forced on 
us,then? Bynomeans. Such things are only the 
raw material with which each®individual has to 
work in building up his own, quite definitely his 
own, personality. 


All very well; but on what grounds can it be 
maintained that one standard or;set of standards 
is superior to another? Let Dr. CutsHoLm speak. 
“In recent philosophy considerable attention has 
been paid to what is called the common-sense view. 
There has developed a general point of view which 
is the product of many minds and the result of 
the experience of many generations. It is not 
merely the view of the average man; nor yet is it 
the general opinion resulting from the consensus 
of educated minds; but it is something very 
persistent though liable to partial modification 
from generation to generation. Unless there is 
conclusive argument against it it must hold the 
field.’ This common-sense view regards man as 
a spiritual being who can truly realize himself only 
in proportion as the claims of his spiritual nature 
are recognized. Conscience guides men in this 
quest for true self-realization, which will often 
enough involve self-repression. 


Conscience is not static. From age to age man 
grows in moral insight. Dr. CHisHotm can thus 
conclude that men with their intuitive sense of 
values will come to see that in Jesus their ideals 
find their only adequate expression. So con- 
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science comes to mean ‘ the divine voice speaking 
through the teaching of Jesus, making itself known 
in the moral consciousness.’ In that sense, and 
only in that sense, Dr. CHIsHOLM, we take it, would 
agree that conscience may be rather rhetorically, 
and somewhat ambiguously, called ‘the voice of 
God in the soul of man.’ 


Conscience being not static, and Jesus having 
imparted and illustrated principles, not a mass of 
precepts, practical difficulties may be frequent and 
perplexing. To raise for ourselves the question, 
‘What would Jesus do?’ is seldom helpful ; 
because the situations in which we feel most need 
of raising it are just those in which it is next to 
impossible for us to contemplate Jesus ever being 
involved. We land, too, in difficulties as to ‘ com- 
promise.’ Some purists hate the very word. But 
like it or not, the ordinary Christian, if he is to live 
in the world at all, has often and often to make some 
sort of compromise. Luther and Calvin both foundit 
so; and Dr. CHISHOLM reminds us that compromise 
in some sense is not only enjoined but exemplified 
by both Jesus and St. Paul. Then there are all 
sorts of difficulties which arise through what is 
erroneously described as a ‘conflict of duties,’ 
which Dr. CuisHoLm prefers to call a conflict of 
standards, as when the claims of patriotism seem 
to be incompatible with domestic responsibilities. 


Of such perplexities Dr. Cu1sHoim has no golden 
solution. We may well doubt if there be any 
discoverable, or indeed if life would be so interest- 
ing and so worth while if there were. But Dr. 
CHISHOLM’S discussion in itself is far more helpful 
than any formulated casuistical calculus would be. 
‘Cases of conscience resolved ’—we are long past 
that, except perhaps in the Roman Confessional, 
and God forbid we should seek to return to an 
enterprise which is not only impossible and futile, 
but which experience has often proved to be deadly 
to the true life and healthy vigour of conscience, 
which, let Dr. CHISHOLM remind us, is a ‘ principle 
within the soul.’ 
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The Message of the Epistles. 
The First Epistle of Peter. 


By THE REVEREND Tuomas YaTEs, D.D., Upper Norwoop, Lonpon. 


AN intense personal interest attaches to this Epistle. 
Tt is true that its authorship is disputed, but the 
weight of external evidence is with the Early Church, 
with whom, according to Eusebius, the Epistle 
was ‘ undisputed.’ Internal evidence raises certain 
difficulties, especially that of language, and it may 
be that the easy and scholarly Greek of the writing 
was beyond the Galilean fisherman. If Silvanus, 
the bearer of the letter, was also its scribe, freely 
expressing what was given to him out of the mind 
and convictions of Peter as his message to the 
Jewish Christians of the Dispersion, it is not the 
only or the most conspicuous instance in the New 
Testament of Peter’s use of an interpreter. It need 
not be doubted that it is none other than the 
disciple and apostle Peter, known to us in the 
Gospels, whose mind is opened to us in this letter. 
It is a human document of the first order. It is 
soaked in autobiography. Knowing what we do 
of its writer, there are things in it most moving to 
reflect upon in the light of his personal story. The 
eye lights upon such places as this. He writes, 
‘Be all of you towelled with humility,’ and we 
cannot read this without remembering the foot- 
washing in the Upper Room at the Last Supper, in 
which this man had his conspicuous part. We 
know his forward self-confidence, and remember 
what tragic things were to follow. ‘Be sober,’ 
‘be watchful,’ ‘be steady,’ he writes again, and 
we recall the impulsiveness and_impetuousness 
which brought humiliation and disaster upon this 
man who utters the admonition. There is this 
also; ‘ Finally, be ye all of one mind, having com- 
passion one of another ; love as brethren, be pitiful, 
be courteous: not rendering evil for evil, or railing 
for railing: but contrariwise blessing; knowing 
that ye are thereunto called,’ and we know that 
these counsels come like gold tried in a furnace 
of personal experience, in which much dross had 
to be cleansed away. Again, look at this golden 
passage: ‘The God of all grace, who hath called 
us unto his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after 
that ye have suffered awhile, will perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you.’ The man who said that 
these things should be wrought in the believing 
souls of his suffering fellow-Christians was a man 
who knew how such things could be. They hold 


the conviction of one who knew what God can do 
with unpromising people, because God had done 
it with him, who had needed, not only grace, but 
manifold grace. He had been as fluid, unstable, 
disappointing as man could be, and there were 
chapters in his story of which he could hardly 
bear to think. But Grace would not let him go, 
and his letter is telling of what Grace did with him, 
and telling it with a humble and wondering joy. 

He is now sending, out of his own experience and 
his living faith, a message to Christians of his own 
race who are in the shadow of fear, and are already 
tasting suffering. The sum of it is, ‘ Let those who 
are suffering by the will of God trust their souls to 
their faithful Creator, and continue to do right.’ 

He is not intent on doctrinal treatise, but would 
exhort to patient steadfastness in faith and hope, 
and to holding on with all their might, under God’s 
grace in Christ, to the Christian way of living. He 
is at no point far away from the immediate and 
practical. Dr. W. H. Bennett says of this letter 
that it and James are to the Epistles what the 
Sermon on the Mount is to the Gospels. 

But all this practical counsel is in a setting of 
things mightily believed, and ringingly proclaimed. 
The man, and what grace had made of him, are 
the best interpreters of his message, and we may 
well keep hold of the personal and experimental 
clues. 

I. The message of this Epistle concerns an 
absorbing and commanding allegiance. Jesus 
Christ is everywhere and everything in it. It 
opens with a peal of great bells. ‘ Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. By his 
great mercy we have been born anew.’ Onward 
from that doxology you are never away from 
Jesus Christ. He is the ‘ bearer of salvation,’ the 
“chief corner-stone’ of God’s spiritual temple, the 
‘Shepherd and Bishop of souls,’ the ‘ sinless Author 
of salvation,’ the ‘Son of God.’ He bore the sins 
of men, and died to bring the unrighteous to God. 
He has redeemed them by His blood. He is risen 
and on the throne. 

In the light of what Christ is, these persecuted 
people must view their sufferings. In the light of 
Christ they must see what shadows their fears are. 
In the light of Christ they must see how they may, 
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and how they can, bear themselves in this present 
world. 

There is one summit passage, described by Dr. 
Denney, as the most decisive expression in the 
Epistle. ‘It is by Him that you believe in God’ 
(171), These were people who had believed in 
God all their lives. But to see God in Jesus Christ 
is so sufficient and final that it is as though they had 
never before believed at all. As Dr. Denney says: 
‘The final faith in God owes its differentia, that 
which makes it what it is, its specific and character- 
istic qualities, to Him. The God in whom the 
Christian believes is the God who is Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the God who gave Him up for us 
all, who raised Him from the dead, and gave Him 
glory. There could not be such faith in God, or 
faith in such a God, apart from the presence of 
Jesus, His atoning death, and His exaltation to 
God’s right hand ; it is only as we believe thus in 
Jesus that we can have the new Christian faith in 
God.’ ‘God would be a word of another meaning 
to us but for Him.’ 

Peter rests all his counsels and admonitions, and 
all his hope, on God revealed in Jesus. For his 
persecuted and harassed brethren life may be 
staining the white radiance of eternity, clouding it 
with fears, darkening it with cruelties. But through 
Jesus Christ shines crystal clear the divine radiance, 
and in His light they may live and walk, endure and 
count it joy. 

Il. The message of this Epistle reflects the 
consciousness of an available and presént Power. 
Once more we may read the man in the message. 
If any man needed to be convinced and sustained 
by the dynamics of redemption it was this man. 
His temperament left him open to be constantly 
apprehended of Giant Despair, and much cudgelled. 
He was for ever needing some one to heal him of 
his self-despisings. In the Upper Room at the Last 
Supper he had felt that all things were possible to 
him near Jesus, and under the contagion of His 
strength. He was to explore the meaning of those 
strange words of Jesus about giving His body and 
blood in the bread and the cup. He was to explore 
it through deeps of despair and sorrow. Read 
again the triumphant doxology with which the 
letter opens, and you will know how the sense of a 
living Power came to him. This man has right to 
speak to others of a power available in Christ, a 
power of defence under their perils and alarms, a 
power to keep them clean and strong in daily living. 
The grace of God in Christ Jesus is the greatest 
and most immediate of all the practicalities. Dr. 
Moffatt points out that ‘ the grace of life ’ is Peter’s 
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equivalent for Christianity. God is to him the © 
God of all grace, and Christians are to be efficient 
stewards of God’s varied grace. Grace is bounty 
given for the ends of service. 

The rising of Jesus from the dead is central here— 
the spring of this conscious empowering for life. 
‘By him ’—that is Jesus—‘ ye believe in God ’— 
this God, who raised Him from the dead—in this 
God who did this mighty thing. 

The cross of Jesus: is no longer to be seen as the 
triumph of human malignity over pure goodness. 
It is victory, not defeat ; it is life, not death. The 
sufferings of Jesus are not a ghastly memory, but 
an abiding example. The Holy Self-giving Love 
of God, shown in the Cross, is also the secret of 
Power, able to unlock the gates of death, and to 
turn the worst ill and the last enemy into instru- 
ments of His holy Will and Purpose. Here is Power 
now available to the last jagged edges of our human 
need. 

Let them not be surprised at the fiery trials, as 
though some foreign thing had befallen them. 
They are sharing in what Christ suffered. Let 
them continue in right doing as He did, leaving 
them an example, and, as He did, trust their souls 
to their faithful Creator. The God who raised 
Jesus from the dead is a God who cares for moral 
values. Truth, goodness, beauty, love have the 
might of this God behind them. They get mis- 
handled as Jesus was on the Cross. . They have to 
face antagonisms which seem to crush and destroy 
them. But they will not go under finally. Out 
of the wreckage, the patience and power of God 
finds a new opportunity, and a new point of 
departure. In the end of the day God comes into 
His own. 

The God who raised Jesus from the dead cares 
for persons as well as for causes and values. He 
watches well His children. Therefore, ‘ Let all 
your anxieties fall upon Him, for His interest is 
in you.’ This is the message for the overborne 
individual soul. It is a great thing to know that 
God cares for moral values, and for the high causes 
of the world. But the poor human creature who 
has troubles within and without, wants to know, 
‘Does He care for me?’ He is left frozen if he 
knows only of God’s care for causes, and nothing 
of His care for persons, except as they, serve great 
ends. There was Jesus, valiant, faithful, exposing 
Himself to the last hazard that He might be true 
to God’s will and purpose. Is He to be allowed to 
go down? Will He be left with a spear thrust 
through Him, uncared for, so long as truth be 
served? If He is to be left a poor derelict, then 
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Nicodemus and Joseph, who at least cared for 
and rescued His dead body, were more godlike 
than God. But Jesus, as He comes in radiance 
on the first morning of the week and meets His 
friends with His ‘ All hail,’ is God’s answer to our 
fears. Cruel hands had broken Him. But the 
hands of God held Him, the only hands which can 
break the bars of death. And we are all in those 
same hands of God. 

Ill. Here is the ground of the mighty hope, the 
message of which rings like a trumpet through this 
Epistle. Christ risen is Christ ascended to the 
throne of power and glory. To this heavenly world 
His followers belong. Sojourners and pilgrims, 
they live and travel by the hope of blessedness. 
But here and now, shadowed by threats and hurt 
by persecutions, they are to be counted blessed. 
“The Spirit of glory and power, the Spirit of God 
Himself, is resting upon you.’ ‘ In the fiery trial,’ 
says Dr. J. H. Jowett, ‘the Operator is the Glory- 
spirit, the Maker of glory. As though He were 
controlling the hardships and trials and converting 
them into ministers of beauty and grace. The 
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immeasurable waters of Niagara generate electrical 
power which a man may use to engrave a name 
upon a jewel ; and the Spirit of Glory can so employ 
these waters of sorrow as to write our Father’s 
name upon our foreheads. . . . Look at the char- 
acter of the Operator, and you will be filled with 
rejoicing.’ 

In one strange and difficult passage the writer 
follows this hope into the unseen, and into the 
shadowed world of ‘ spirits in prison’ (318°). It 
is a passage which laid hold upon the imagination 
of the Early Church. It put ‘the Harrowing 
of Hell’ into Christian poetry, and, as Miss Under- 
hill says: ‘Some of the greatest of the medieval 
painters have found in that story the perfect image 
of triumphant love. It is as if the charity self- 
given on Calvary could not wait a moment, but 
rushed straight to the awaiting joy of releasing 
the souls of men.’ No interpretation of the passage 
is free from difficulty. But over the obscurity of 
it there shines the truth that, yonder as here, Christ 
is the Hope-Bringer. The final word is therefore, 
‘Steady, then!’ Stand in that grace. 


Biterature. 


UR EXCAVATIONS : THE ROYAL 
CEMETERY. 


MESOPOTAMIAN excavation may be said to hold 
to-day the keystone position in the ethnic and 
cultural studies that deal with the ancient Near 
East. For it is in Mesopotamia that several 
important lines of investigation converge at present. 
It is easy, therefore, to appreciate the importance 
of Ur Excavations, vol ti.: The Royal Cemetery, 
by Mr. C. Leonard Woolley, M.A., D.Litt., with 
chapters by the Rev. E. R. Burrows, S.J., Professor 
Sir Arthur Keith, M.D., F.R.S., Dr. L. Legrain, and 
Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, in two volumes—Texts and 
Plates (Publications of the Joint Expedition of the 
British Museum and of the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania to Mesopotamia ; £3, 3s. 
net). 

In these two massive and finely printed volumes 
Dr. Woolley presents the fruits of his five years’ 
labour (1926-1931) on the predynastic and Sar- 
gonid graves of Ur. He does it in a remarkably 
lucid style and with a modesty that is not unnatural 
with scholars who know their subject thoroughly. 


In the first volume, which contains the text, the 
graves and their contents are described in detail, 
and in the second we have nearly three hundred 
plates and charts, many of the former being beauti- 
fully produced in colour. The report deals with 
no less than eighteen hundred and fifty graves, 
a number of which date from 2500 B.c., at which 
time Ur was a flourishing city with many thousand 
inhabitants. The cemetery was originally a royal 
burial-ground, but about 3200 B.c. it was abandoned 
as overcrowded. Some centuries later, however, 
in spite of being covered with accumulations of 
rubbish, it was again brought into requisition, this 
time not for royalties but for slaves, foreigners, and 
similar classes of people. It continued to be used 
more or less down to and including the Sargonid 
period, and was only abandoned finally about 
2400 B.C., when it was included in a development 
scheme for the city. In the earliest tombs (the 
royal ones) ample evidence is provided of human 
sacrifice as a part of the royal obsequies. As many 
as seventy or eighty attendants might accompany 
their king to a new existence in the unseen world, 
not unwillingly but proud of the honour and 
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privilege bestowed on them. In the famous 
death-pit of which Dr. Woolley furnishes a graphic 
account, seventy-four skeletons were found, sixty- 
eight of them female. Death, he believes, was by 
poison, and he gives a vivid and convincing picture 
of the final scene, in which the musicians played 
to the last, and then each drank from the deadly 
cup. One of the most pathetic discoveries is surely 
that of a sacrificed woman harpist’s skeleton in 
Queen Shub-ad’s grave. Her instrument—the 
earliest harp known to us — was found standing 
against the pit wall, and the bones of her hand 
were actually in the place of the strings. The 
harp, which is decorated with a calf’s head in gold 
and lapis-lazuli, has now been restored to something 
like its pristine form. 

An extraordinary variety of richly decorated 
objects has come to light. Those found in Queen 
Shub’ad’s grave are described as ‘ bewildering in 
their abundance.? Among them was not only her 
golden headdress of elaborate design, but a whole 
collection of silver vessels, ‘ consisting of fifteen 
fluted tumblers, nested into each other in groups of 
five, a libation jug, and a paten.’ Among other 
remarkable objects disinterred are two figures of a 
‘Ram caught in a thicket,’ reminding us forcibly of 
Abraham’s experience (Gn 228). Their fleece is 
composed of shell and lapis-lazuli encrusted in a 
wooden core, and the plants of wood are overlaid 
with gold. As robbers must have abstracted the 
most precious of the contents of these tombs, the 
magnificence of what is left is all the~more sur- 
prising. In chapter after chapter, each more 
interesting than the other, Dr. Woolley gives 
valuable descriptions of the material unearthed, 
including architectural remains, dress and personal 
ornaments, musical instruments, shell inlay, beads, 
woodwork, pottery, cylinder seals, metal work, 
and inscribed objects. When we reflect that only 
a very small part of Ur has been excavated, and 
that the city itself is only one of numerous Sumerian 
cities awaiting the spade, discoveries even more 
marvellous may yet be made. As it is, these two 
epoch-making volumes compel us to revise our 
ideas of the antiquity of civilization, for the culture 
which is here brought to light could only have 
resulted from a gradual development extending 
over numerous centuries. Civilized man must be 
much older and more worthy of respect in these 
far-off ages than he is thought to be. 

All who are interested in the archeology of Meso- 
potamia are deeply indebted to Dr. Woolley for 
the care and efficiency with which he has tabulated 
the results and made them available to the reader. 
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His report constitutes by far the most valuable 
contribution to archeological science in modern 
times. 


GOTAMA ON SURVIVAL. 


Every one interested in these matters knows with 
what zeal and what a passion of conviction Mrs. 
Rhys Davids—herself the learned President of the 
Pali Text Society—keeps emphasizing her belief 
that what we have in the Pali Canon is, in the main, 
not the original teaching of the Buddha, but that 
overlaid by, and almost lost in, a sorry mass of 
mere scholasticism, largely lustreless ; that most 
of what goes by the title of Hinayana Buddhism is 
a mere travesty of what Gotama really taught, 
that what it underlines as central had—as it states 
it—no place in his mind at all; and that his call 
to a,heroic facing of the glory and adventure of 
life shows no touch of the mean-spirited monkish 
belittling of it which has come to bear his name. 

With an indefatigability that makes one tired, 
she pours out book on book—‘ Gotama the Man’ 
(1928), ‘ The Milinda Questions’ (1930), ‘ Sakya, or 
Buddhist Origins’ (1931), ‘ A Manual of Buddhism ’ 
(1932), and now there come two more—Outlines of 
Buddhism (Methuen ; 5s. net), and Indian Religion 
and Survival (Allen & Unwin; 3s. 6d. net). The 
former is much slighter than the ‘ Manual,’ but is, 
perhaps, on that very account, the best introduction 
to herpoint of view, that the central word in 
Buddhism is not Karma, nor Nirvana, nor any 
other of the popular candidates, but ‘ becoming’ ; 
that Buddhism is, essentially, practical guidance 
to how the divine in man may develop into fullness 
of reality, how he may move on to a more, and yet 
higher more, until at length he reaches that ‘ Most ’ 
which is his true goal, and to which Buddha calls 
him. 

More interesting, perhaps, is the other little 
work. What was the contribution to Indian 
religious thought on survival made by Gotama’ 
and his fellow-missionaries? In the Vedas the 
outlook is, on the whole, joyous if material, though 
a terrible fate is possible. In the Brahmanas 
there emerges the conception of rebirth on earth, 
with specific rites availing to procure rebirth among 
specific gods, while by the time of the Upanishads 
there is the notion of rebirth from other worlds, 
and life begins to be regarded as, mainly, suffering. 
But, in marked distinction to Zoroastrianism, there 
is still no hint of judgment to come. And then 
there came the original Buddhist gospel—a teaching 
not of the University or the Academy, but broad- 
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cast among men, and which gives ‘a more definite 
doctrine, cult or theory of survival, rebirth, re- 
incarnation, transmigration than any other religion, 
before or since.’ What was it? Some in those 
days maintained that man persists on after death 
unchanged ; some that death ended everything. 
Gotama would have none of either view, and 
sought to expand the popular Brahman teaching 
‘thou, as man, art God’ into ‘ it is for thee by thy 
living to become God.’ And the endless lives 
before one offers the glorious chance of that for 
stout-hearted adventurers, here, and among those 
further on in other worlds, and with whom, even 
now, one can at times hold communion ; for the 
worlds interpenetrate, and the trained mind can 
pass from one to the other, even here and even 
now. 

It is only the travesty of monkish thinkers— 
timid and tired—that regard these endless becom- 
ings, life on life, as the vain maddening whirling 
of an Ixion wheel, and of Nirvana as the blessed 
end of being with its painandtoil. The real Buddha 
had a far stouter heart and calls to a far higher 
enterprise. So we come out of many lives behind 
us, and fare on normally to many lives ahead. For, 
again, in blunt opposition to the heretical monkish 
reading that in the Pali Canon masquerades as 
orthodoxy, it is very I that passes on from life to 
life, and not, as it asserts, another being, who is 
the resultant of my Karma, and must bear the 
fruits of that. This is no part of the real Buddha’s 
teaching. Nor will our authoress concede a place 
in it to rebirth as an animal. That also is a foolish 
gloss of lesser minds. 

And the end? Of that this brief work says 
little. For eschatological is to her an ‘ absurd 
term.’ Enough to deal with the ‘ Anchistological,’ 
not with the last, but with the next. 

As usual, the criterion of truth and error, of 
authenticity and late misreading or interpolation, 
is entirely subjective ; sometimes irritatingly so. 
‘T recollect how John Selden in his ‘‘ Table Talk ” 
of three hundred years ago, reminded us that, once 
we began to alter Scripture, it was difficult to stop. 
Nor can I here and now exhaust this question of 
verbal criticism. But to call criticizing a serious 
business, does not make the Scripture true. No, 
nor does saying upon 4 priori grounds that it must 
be a late addition make it so. 

This is a fine and chivalrous reading of Buddhism. 
But it is so often twisted to square with the pre- 
conceived ideas of what the learned author feels 
that it ought to have been, and therefore must 
have been, that one is left with an uneasy feeling 
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that there is no certain knowledge of what the real 
Buddha really taught at all. 


RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 


Dr. Nicol Macnicol has written for the Student 
Christian Movement Press a solid and illuminating 
book, The Living Religions of the Indian People 
(ros. 6d. net). It is a series of studies on Hinduism, 
Indian Islam, the religion of the Jainas, the religion 
of the Sikhs, the religion of the Parsis, and Indian 
Christianity—in which he gives a history of each, 
a statement of its doctrines, and a summing up 
of its present position. All are competent and 
scholarly. But far the best are those on Hinduism 
and on Christianity. The former is a masterly 
handling of a theme so complex as almost to defy 
an efficient analysis. Yet here the thing is done, 
with a fulness of knowledge, a sureness of touch, 
and a sympathy of spirit wholly admirable. Take, 
for example, the long and moving chapters on 
Hinduism as the Religion of Bhakti, or that other 
on The Modern Phases, photographing the huge 
sea of Hinduism as it is to-day, with its swift, ever- 
changing tides and currents. 

But best of all are the fifty pages upon Indian 
Christianity, surefooted, thorough, frank, informing 
in a high degree. Those who have read the Report 
of the Commission entitled ‘Mass Movements in 
India’ should not miss studying Dr. Macnicol’s 
statement of the case—as full of facts, as open- 
minded, as entirely honest as the other, yet some- 
how conveying a much happier impression to the 
reader’s mind. 


A HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


A remarkable book by the Rey. Herbert H. 
Gowen, D.D., Professor of Oriental Studies in the 
University of Washington and Honorary Fellow 
of St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, has come 
into our hands. It bears the above title and is 
published by the S.P.C.K. at the low price of 12s. 6d. 
net. It is a library in one volume. There are 
five divisions dealing respectively with the Prin- 
ciples of Primitive Religion; the Primitive Re- 
ligions ; the State Religions of Antiquity; the 
Religions of the Orient ; through Judaism to the 
Christ. It is a great undertaking for one writer. 
In these days of high specialization such an 
ambitious programme is apt to arouse some pre- 
judice and some doubt. Let us say at once that 
the volume of seven hundred pages is in the main 
well conceived and astonishingly well done. There 
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are mistakes, as we shall point out; but for the 
major portion of the book we have nothing but 
praise. For the purposes of our criticism let us 
divide the volume into non-Christian religions and 
Christianity. As to the former the work is very 
meritorious and may be warmly recommended to 
all (except specialists in the history of religion) as 
fitted to give accurate information of non-Christian 
religion throughout the world from the dawn of 
history to the present day. The only serious 
omission here is some account of the development 
of Jewish faith in the two centuries preceding 
our Lord’s Nativity, and that period is so 
important for Christianity that we cannot under- 
stand why Dr. Gowen has so very little to say 
about it. 

Our second division is a survey of the history of 
the Church down to our own day. Candour 
compels us to say that in this part of his work Dr. 
Gowen is very unequal. It seems to us that if 
he had some general plan to show how from the 
one stem different branches sprang as Christians 
came to hold different views of doctrine, or polity, 
or life in the world, he has signally failed to adhere 
to it. And some such plan was essential if his 
professed purpose of tracing the evolution of 
religion were to be realized. When he is dealing 
with post-Reformation Christianity this failure 
becomes obvious. Balance is lost, as when the 
Plymouth Brethren get one line of print less, and 
the Salvation Army gets some lines more, than the 
Church of Scotland in the nineteenth century. 
The book degenerates indeed into an attempt to 
give some sort of account of nearly all denomina- 
tions ; in which account merely eccentric move- 
ments, like Irvingism, get as much attention 
as those that are vastly more vital and im- 
portant. 

We deplore, too, some inaccuracies in all periods 
dealt with. Diocletian’s persecution did not begin 
in 283. It was not Ambrose who gave the assur- 
ance as to ‘the child of so many tears.’ It was 
not the gospel that Augustine picked up in the 
garden, nor did the garden belong to Alypius. It 
was not before he entered the monastery that 
Luther’s superiors thought that he was over-busy 
with the Scripture. Recent scholarship has 
abandoned 1505 as the date of Knox’s birth. In 
Scotland the Secession did not take place in 1820, 
nor a great Union in 1904. In several places we 
gain the impression that Dr. Gowen is writing from 
memory without verification. It is a pity that a 
work of such real excellence should be marred by 
errors of this kind. 
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RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ISLAM 


There was a time when European thought 
received inspiration from the world of Islam. 
Briffault, for example, has the facts with him 
when he claims that Roger Bacon, father of the 
experimental method, who had himself studied 
in the Muslim Universities of Spain, never wearied 
of declaring that knowledge of Arabic was, for his 
contemporaries, the ‘only way to true knowledge. 
For with the Arabs the experimental method was 
by then almost a commonplace. And thus ‘ Science 
is the most momentous contribution of Arab 
civilization to the modern world; but its fruits 
were slow in ripening. Not until long after 
Moorish culture had sunk back into darkness did 
the giant, to which it had given birth, rise in its 
might.’ For the last five hundred years, thought, 
and\\in particular religious thought, has been 
practically stationary in Muhammadanism. But 
now it is being influenced and stung into a new 
vitality by European thinking. In science, in 
philosophy, in politics, men like Whitehead and 
Einstein, Bergson and a score of others, and facts 
like the women’s movement are making Muham- 
madans everywhere adjust themselves to a new 
world. But in religion they seem prone to cling 
to methods and to ways which were created by 
generations with a different cultural outlook now 
out of date. And in that fact, think some, lies 
danger. And so Sir Mohammad Iqbal has been 
asking his fellow-countrymen in India if it is not 
time to attempt to reconstruct Muslim religious 
philosophy, with due regard to the essentials of 
the historic faith, but stating them in the light of 
the new developments in the various domains of 
human knowledge. That, surely, is an impressive 
experiment. And it is carried through with 
scholarship and with ability by an acute and 
interesting mind, which holds to it that, far from 
this faith being a static thing, there is a principle 
of movement at the heart of it which covers such 
things as the Turkish liberalism and the new status 
of woman, and so on; and which can readjust 
itself with ease to the new thought of the new 
world., A chapter on the principal intellectual 
influences of the generation in the West ; and then 
the application of this to Muslim teaching—God 
and the Meaning of Prayer, Human Freedom and 
Immortality, The Spirit of Muslim Culture and the 
like, make up an able book—The Reconstruction of 
Religious Thought in Islam (Milford ; 7s. 6d. net). 
According to the author, the soul of man is far 
freer, far less tied down to an unalterable destiny 
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than alien critics are wont to suppose; man has 
no immortality by right, but has to earn it ; nor 
is there in the Koran any eternal punishment, 
only a purgatory which gives those who fail 
another chance. An interesting essay, well worth 
studying. 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC ON REUNION. 


We have read with interest A Catholic Plea for 
Reunion, by a Roman Catholic Priest who has to 
disguise his identity under the pseudonym of 
Father Jerome (Williams & Norgate; 3s. net). 
So far as we know, it is the first plea for reunion 
as opposed to submission that has emanated from 
that side. It scarcely needs to be said that it is the 
reunion of the Anglican Church with Rome that is 
in the writer’s view. According to our author he 
speaks for many among the rank and file of the 
Roman Priesthood, both in criticising some features 
of his own Church, and in looking with some wist- 
fulness towards the Anglican Communion. His 
criticisms are that the Roman Church is threatened 
with having its cultus overloaded by the frequent 
institution of new Services and new Devotions ; 
and that the Bishops have their due responsibilities 
intolerably curtailed by the over-centralization of 
the Papal system. His plan is this—let the 
Anglicans come fully correct in doctrine; that seems 
to him to be all that is necessary for intercommunion. 
Let the situation in England be what it is in the 
East, where there is intercommunion between 
Churches that have their own organization, their 
own Rite, and differ on the subject of clerical 
celibacy. The Church in England would to all in- 
tents and purposes be an independent Patriarchate, 
the Patriarch of Canterbury having merely to send 
an official report once every ten years to Rome. 
This is all very interesting; but many within the 
Anglican fold and outside it will doubtless want to 
be informed of the precise nature of the doctrinal 
amendment desiderated. 


GREEN’S ‘ PROLEGOMENA., 


W. D. Lamont, M.A., D.Phil., Lecturer in Moral 
Philosophy at the University of Glasgow, has 
written an interesting and useful volume, Jntro- 
duction to Green’s Moral Philosophy (Allen & 
Unwin; 7s. 6d. net). If it be true that ‘the 
universe is grounded in a spiritual principle, that 
man is a free agent, and that the spring of human 
effort is an ideal of individual self-development 
through social co-operation for a common good’ 
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(and there are many who continue to regard these 
as sound and true positions), then there is room 
for this Introduction to Thomas Hill Green’s 
*‘ Prolegomena to Ethics’ in which the foundations 
of moral theory as above presented receive a now 
classical treatment, but a treatment which is 
technically defective and often difficult to under- 
stand. 

Dr. Lamont explains in the Preface that his 
main purpose has been to give a systematic account 
of the teaching of the ‘ Prolegomena to Ethics.’ 
Accordingly, apart from a few footnotes and the 
critical notes forming the Appendix, the volume 
before us is entirely expository. It is the author’s 
hope that his work will be used by the general 
reader as well as by the University student for 
whom it is primarily designed. Though the author 
is not altogether in sympathy with Green’s meta- 
physics or with his ethical theory, he recognizes the 
historical place and importance of the ‘ Prolego- 
mena ’ as ‘ the greatest treatise on moral philosophy 
produced by the British school of Idealism,’ and 
as “a perpetual reminder of the fact that one’s 
moral theory can never be severed ultimately from 
one’s conception of the metaphysical status and 
destiny of humanity.’ 

It should be made clear that this is not an 
abridged edition of the ‘ Prolegomena,’ but rather 
an interpretative paraphrase of Green’s thought ; 
and the marginal references to the relevant para- 
graphs of the ‘ Prolegomena’ serve as a check upon 
the interpretations. It should also be made clear 
that the critical notes in the Appendix, to which 
Dr. Lamont makes modest reference, add consider- 
ably to the value of his book—especially the 
elaborate General Note on Green’s philosophical 
system. 

We have compared Dr. Lamont’s exposition in 
places with the corresponding portions of the 
‘ Prolegomena,’ and as a result we do not hesitate 
to say that by compressions, expansions, and re- 
arrangements Green’s meaning has been made 
clearer and more intelligible. The student might 
well read this Introduction, which appears to be 
about one-third of the length of the ‘ Prolegomena,’ 
before turning to the pages of the original. 


No book on religious education that comes from 
America is based on any other ground than the 
Project Principle. And Teaching Religion To-day, 
by Mr. George H. Betts of the North-Western 
University (Abingdon Press; $1.25), is certainly 
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not an exception. It is another exposition of the 
Project Method, of which we have had so many. 
It is very well done, a trifle over-statistical, some- 
what over-ordered into paragraphs and points 
from (1) to (10) or more, but really intelligent and 
helpful. In one respect this book is, from the 
standpoint of British methods, an advance, or at 
least improvement, on the general run of ‘ Project ’ 
books. It admits the necessity of a fixed curricu- 
lum, an ‘ organized and flexible curriculum,’ and 
(even if it is a curriculum of ‘ living experience ’) 
that is some approximation to what we, on this 
side of the water, consider essential. The book is 
worth the serious consideration of our teachers. 


The Hour of Decision, by Mr. Oswald Spengler 
(Allen & Unwin; 8s. 6d. net), will arouse mingled 
feelings. There is much shrewd observation of, 
and comment on, the world-situation; there is 
deep earnestness and sincerity ; and a German will 
readily be pardoned for holding that Germany is 
the ‘ key country of the world.’ Parts of the book 
will evoke a smile, parts will irritate. The main 
idea is that only the ideas embodied in ‘ Prussian- 
ism’ can save the world. Socialism has no real 
remedy to offer. There must be a ruling class in 
reference and deference to which all others find 
their true function. And this ruling class must 
maintain itself, and when need arises defend 
itself, and as occasion offers extend its sovereignty, 
by the good old sword. Spengler has learned little 
in the past twenty years except that voluntary 
armies are a more reliable weapon than hordes of 
conscripts. The book is translated by Mr. C. F. 
Atkinson. 

The Church and Reform of Health and Life, by 
the Rev. Thomas Wilson, B.D. (Elliot; Edin- 
burgh ; 3s. 6d. net), is a little book written with 
great earnestness and containing much that is 
wholesome and morally sound. The writer is an 
enthusiast for Eugenics, but his advocacy is not 
altogether convincing. On the one hand he throws 
together a mass of information about laws of 
health and heredity, drawn from sources ancient 
and modern, much of it dubious and controversial. 
On the other hand he reproaches the Church with 
not having supported Eugenics thus vaguely 
defined. The reader feels that the questions raised 
are far too complex to be dealt with in this summary 
way. Yet the book, being brief and popular in 
style, may do service in calling attention to some 
of those problems which are a vital concern of the 
Christian Church. 
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The Game of Life, by the Rev. Albert D. Belden, 


“B.D. (Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. net), is a series of 


‘talks to young people on its golden rules.’ These 
talks deal in a simple and interesting way with 
the Ten Commandments and ‘other rules of 


wisdom.’ They will be found very suggestive for ~ 


children’s addresses, or Sunday reading for the 
young folk. 


By the death of the late Professor J. E. McFadyen 
of Glasgow, learning and religion lost an ornament 
and a friend. Every scholar knows his illuminating 
books on the Old Testament, but in none of his 
books did the man, as apart from the teacher, 
express himself as he did in the last work he penned 
—Learning and Life (Harrap; 2s. 6d. net). He 
finished it just a week before his death, and into 
it he put, deliberately and for the benefit of the 
younger generation, much of what he had learned 
about life, about study, about method and much 
else. There were many things which he wished he 
had known when he was a youth—how to live, 
how to work, what to read, what preparation to 
make for making the best of the years; and all 
this he has poured out into this brief lecture. It 
contains the guidance of a wise mind. How 
fortunate that youth will be who reads, learns, 
marks, and inwardly digests these pages ! 


The Doctrine of God (Heffer ; 5s. net) is the final 
volume, No. 7, of the series of ‘ Modern Handbooks 
of Religion’ which has been written by the Rey. 
A. C. Bouquet, D.D., the well-known Cambridge 


theologian. The series is on popular lines, although _ 
‘the needs of the ordination candidate have been 


kept in view. This final volume contains more 
than the title indicates. It begins with a con- 
spectus of the current anti-theistic and non- 
theistic theories of the universe, Scepticism,Material- 
ism, Mentalistic Atheism, Reverent Agnosticism, 
Pluralism, Dualism, and Pantheism, the author 
himself subscribing to ‘ Christian Theism with a 
progressively panentheistic tendency.’ Then it 
comes to the Doctrine of God proper, and offers us 
a study of the Divine Nature and Attributes. But 
the second half of the volume passes from the 
Doctrine of God to treat of man and of worship. 
It will thus be apparent that the book is far 
from being a well-knit whole. But, although it 
is formally defective, it contains a good deal of 
material which the student of Christian apologetics 
and dogmatics will find useful; for Dr. Bouquet 
is in close touch with the modern movement of 
thought and writes clearly. We cannot but con- 
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gratulate him on the accomplishment of the notable 
task which he set himself five years ago. 


Two books of meditations of a more or less 
mystical nature come from different communions, 
and bear the stamp of their origin. World In- 
tangible, by the Rev. R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. (Long- 
mans ; 5S. net), is a series of what might be sermons, 
only they are too difficult for the ordinary hearer. 
Behind these meditations lies an obvious scholastic 
philosophy, and the atmosphere is not favourable 
to Protestant minds. The other book is The Will 
to Love, by the Rev. W. E. Lutyens, Priest of the 
Oratory of the Good Shepherd (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d. 
net). It is simpler than the other, more emotional, 
but in its way just as ‘ catholic,’ though obviously 
with a different intellectual background. The 
reader if not quite sympathetic may feel a certain 
strain in the writing. But it is all very earnest, 
and the poems with which the chapters are in- 
terspersed are really beautiful. The subjects of 
both books are various aspects of the spiritual 
life. 


There are journalists to-day, it must be gratefully 
acknowledged, who are first-rate apologists for 
the Christian faith. Why go to Church?, by a 
London Journalist (Lutterworth Press; 1s. net), 
is a splendid sequel to the author’s previous book, 
‘Why Sunday?’ He deals faithfully with the 
non-churchgoer, and does not hesitate to tell him 
bluntly that many of his excuses are ‘ eye-wash’ 
and ‘sheer bunkum.’ But the main part of the 
book gives a sympathetic and attractive inter- 
pretation of the elements of Church worship from 
the invocation to the benediction. 


The Rev. Malcolm B. Macgregor, M.A., Ph.D., 
Parish Minister of Jamestown, has done a very 
creditable bit of work in compiling The Sources 
and Literature of Scottish Church History (McCallum, 
Glasgow ; 7s. 6d. net). It is not a mere catalogue ; 
many valuable notes as to authors and contents 
are provided. There will inevitably be differences 
of opinion as to the inclusion or the omission of 
certain items, and in some cases Dr. Macgregor 
will be generally felt to have been a little too indis- 
criminating in commendation. Yet on the whole 
it is a volume which will prove very useful. 


A book of prayers that is in a sense unique is 
the collection of Spurgeon’s pulpit devotions: 
‘ Behold the Throne of Grace’ (Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott; 2s. 6d. net). It is unique in this sense 
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that it is a collection of extempore prayers. These 
were taken down by a stenographer for Spurgeon’s 
own use, and are published from the original tran- 
script. Spurgeon was not only a great preacher. 
Mr. D. L. Moody was as deeply moved by his 
prayers as by his sermons. And Spurgeon himself 
attached more importance to the prayers than to 
the preaching. The note of these prayers is 
intimacy. They are simple, direct, carefully pre- 
pared in substance, and free and often impassioned 
in spirit. Preachers will find this volume a pro- 
foundly helpful one for the preparation of their 
own hearts, and even for the suggestion of definite 
subjects. Many of Spurgeon’s hymns are included 
in the volume, which has been edited by Mr. C. T. 
Cook. 


In The Stones Cry Out (Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott ; 6s. net), by Mr. T. W. Fawthrop, D.Litt., 
F.R.G.S., with a Foreword by the Rev. Dinsdale T. 
Young, D.D., we have a compendium of Biblical 
Archeology which has been written in defence of 
the Scriptures. The author is already known from 
his articles on this subject in many magazines. 
In this volume he has endeavoured so to collect, 
sift, and condense the archeological evidence as 
to make it available for the busy Christian worker. 
Beginning with the dawn of history, he treats of 
the Creation-story, the Flood, the amazing ‘ finds’ 
at Ur and Ras Shamra, and other matters, and 
leads the reader on to the important discoveries 
made in Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, and Palestine. 
The book is a valuable one for the ordinary reader, 
though it is written too much from the Funda- 
mentalists’ point of view, and with the sole! object 
—pressed upon the reader on almost every page— 
of confirming ‘the inspired Word of God.’ The 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch is upheld, 
and ideas and theories now abandoned by scholars 
are assumed. There is a contradiction as to the 
date of the Exodus, the older date being presupposed 
on some pages, and the later on others. But all 
such defects, if we may call them this, are trivial 
compared to the excellence of the material given. 
The author has furnished us with some striking 
results of excavation, showing how wonderfully 
these corroborate the Biblical history. His chap- 
ters on Palestine are particularly interesting and 
illuminate the life of Christ, as no mere textual 
commentaries can do. The book, which has an 
extremely good bibliography and a serviceable 
index, is replete with up-to-date information 
specially suitable for preachers and other Christian 
workers. 
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The Rev. Oswald J. Smith of Toronto is widely 
known as a fervent evangelist and writer whose 
ministry has been richly fruitful. In The Work 
God Blesses (Marshall, Morgan & Scott; 2s. 6d. 
net) he addresses earnest appeals to Christian people 
and to the Churches to be up and doing for the 
Kingdom of God. His words have a gripping 
power and he knows how to use illustrations effec- 
tively. There is a tone of urgency throughout 
which is fitted to arrest the careless and to rouse 


the indolent. 


The literature dealing with the Oxford Group 
Movement has been almost wholly one-sided, either 
passionately in its favour or coldly critical. But in 
The Meaning of the Groups, a Symposium edited 
by the Rev. F. A. M. Spencer, D.D. (Methuen ; 
5s. net), we have both sides at least represented, 
for and (more or less) against. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Spencer has been unable to persuade any of the 
Group leaders to write for his Symposium. 

However, the Groups are not unrepresented. 
Four of the essays here are enthusiastically in 
support of the Movement. Several are definitely 
critical. Most are appreciative, with qualifications. 
The critical essays are by the celebrated psycholo- 
gist, Dr. William Brown ; Dr. F. H. Dodd, a psycho- 
logical physician ; and Father R. A. Knox, whose 
rather trivial contribution might well have been 
omitted, founded, as it is, not on knowledge but on 
gossip and unverified rumour. The well-known 
Modernist, Dr. H. D. A. Major, gives the-Movement 
a hearty welcome, since it differs from previous 
revivals in three respects: it does not preach 
‘ Hell fire’; it makes no use of the ‘ Blood the- 
ology’; and it is not fundamentalist. Principal 
Selbie is equally sympathetic for a different 
reason, on account of the powerful evangelistic 
force of a personal witness to the power of the 
gospel. 

A valuable and interesting feature of this sym- 
posium is the long essay by Canon Raven. Dr. 
Raven’s attitude is one of earnest and warm 
appreciation, tempered by some very clear warnings. 
His chief criticism is this. The religious ex- 
perience gained by members of the Groups is 
frequently ephemeral, and needs the backing and 
instruction of deeper thinking and a more solid 
fellowship. In other words, it needs a theology 
and a church. Dr. Raven’s treatment of the two 
‘moments ’ of the Group life, Guidance and Sharing, 
is searching and helpful. On the whole, the general 
impression left by these essays is one of cordial 
appreciation. If criticism is found in them, it is 
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not carping criticism, and it is offset by far more 
that is understanding and encouraging. 


Dr. Appasamy is doing a fine work. Like his 
‘ Christianity as Bhakti-Marga,’ his new book The 
Johannine Doctrine of Life (S.P.C.K.; 5s. net) is 
an excellent example of what he feels to be the — 
crying need of India—the statement of Christian 
truth by Indian minds to Indian minds—not by 
outsiders but by those versed in the spiritual lore 
of their own land, and looking out through Indian 
eyes at the real problems for the Indian thinker. 
Here is a series of interesting studies upon the most 
central themes—the Goal of Religion, the Oneness 
of Jesus with God, Life Here and Hereafter, the 
Gift of Peace, the Problem of Retribution, Cor- 
porate Worship, Personal and Impersonal Aspects 
of God, and so on—dealing with the problems 
raised by Christianity to those trained in an Indian 
atmosphere with such knowledge and skill, such 
apt quotation from Eastern Classics and Western 
Mystics, and such understanding of the faith it 
expounds, that, valuable as it must be for those 
to whom it was primarily addressed, it brings a 
very real and vital message to us Westerners as 
well. 


The Church and the Ministry of Healing (S.P.C.K. ; 
38. 6d. net), edited by Dr. T. W. Crafer, Sub-Warden 
of the Guild of St. Raphael, is a collection of nine 
essays which originated from a meeting, called by 
Bishop Hough, as Warden of the Guild of St. 
Raphael, of representatives of societies connected 
with the Anglican Church which make ‘ Spiritual 
Healing’ their object. These essays are in them- 
selves a testimony to the fact that the ministry 
of healing has been definitely revived within the 
Anglican Church. Among the subjects treated are 
Holy Unction, the Laying On of Hands, Inter- 
cessory Prayer, the Preparation of the Sick, and 
Exorcism. The book is offered in the hope and 
confidence that it will lead to a fuller understanding 
and a wider sympathy in the cause of the revival of 
‘ Spiritual Healing.’ 

In one of the essays Dr. Seymour Price, a doctor 
by profession, urges that what is most needed at the 
present time is that priests and doctors should ‘ get 
together.’ ‘Amongst doctors there is complete 
understanding between physicians, surgeons, and 
mental specialists, which precludes interference with 
the other’s work. Why, then, should there not be 
the same sympathetic understanding between the 
Church and the medical profession ? ’ 
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There must be many students of theology who 
have been content to gaze respectfully at the ten- 
volume ‘Dogmatic Theology’ (1907-22) by the 
late Rev. Francis J. Hall, S.T.D., Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York City. But after all, it was 
a book of reference rather than a text-book for 
study ; and Dr. Hall had published in 1892 a text- 
book in three volumes, which reached a second 
edition. But the first volume of the second edition 
of ‘ Theological Outlines’ has been for many years 
out of print. Accordingly, the publishers have put 
forth a third edition in one-volume form, in which 
the second edition has been subjected to revision 
at the hands of the Rev. Frank Hudson Hallock, 
S.T.D., who has brought the references and biblio- 
graphies up to date. This new edition, which was 
published in 1933 in the U.S.A., has now been 
photographically reproduced by the S.P.C.K., and 
lies before us as Theological Outlines (7s. 6d. net). 
Dr. Hall, it should perhaps be said, was of the 
American Episcopal Church, and it was his life’s 
endeavour to commend the doctrines of the Catholic 
Faith. There must be many who will welcome this 
convenient edition of his text-book. 


The Resurrection of the Body (S.P.C.K.; 2s. 6d. 
net) is the subject of the White Lectures delivered 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1933 by Dr. Oscar 
Hardman, Rector of Chislehurst, and Professor 
of Pastoral and Liturgical Theology in the Uni- 
versity of London. The author begins by ap- 
proving the modern rejection of the persistent 
error that the resurrection of the body means the 
reconstitution of that body in its fleshly form and 
substance. Then he seeks to dispose of the 
modernist view that the soul at the moment of 
death exchanges its physical body for a spiritual 
body bestowed upon it by God, or which it has 
been fashioning for itself. After that he expounds 
his own conservative view of the resurrection of 

the body, emphasizing the position that the re- 
surrection of Jesus was not a demonstration of the 
normal but hitherto unrevealed consequences of 
death, but a victorious act of divine power, intro- 
ducing a new stage in the divine redemptive process. 
The present benefits of our Lord’s resurrection, the 
condition of departed souls, and the consummation 
of the redemptive process are the subjects which 
occupy the remainder of the book. 

It is a well-informed and well-written book, and 
it may be commended to those who are looking for 
a brief exposition of the Church’s ancient formula 
of belief in the resurrection of the flesh. This 
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belief, says the author, is true as ‘a symbolic 
expression of belief in the ultimate consummation 
of the redemptive process which is at work in 
Creation’ ; it is also ‘a representative formulation 
of that belief, expressing a truth about a specific 
part of the physical order which is applicable to the 
whole of that order.’ But we could have wished 
for a fuller exposition of these points. 


In Discipleship (S.C.M. ; 4s. net), the latest book 
of the Rev. Leslie D. Weatherhead, we have his 
addresses to a conference of young people 
at Swanwick, and they not only were admir- 
ably adapted to their original purpose, but are 
eminently worthy of a wider audience. The sub- 
jects are Surrender, Sharing, The Quiet Time, 
Guidance, Witness, and similar topics, but they are 
treated in the author’s own way, and a spirit of 
complete sincerity pervades the whole book. Mr. 
Weatherhead probes to the depths, faithfully and 
kindly, and every one who submits to the discipline 
which this deeply spiritual book imposes will be 
the better of it. 


The Rev. Hugh Martin, Editor of the Student 
Christian Movement Press, in his laudable zeal for 
the union of the Churches, has gathered a team 
of representative men from the different religious 
bodies, and persuaded them to state explicitly 
what their own particular religious body stands 
for. The result is a volume: Towards Reunion 
(S.C.M.; 1s. 6d. net). Dr. Townley Lord speaks 
for the Baptists, the Rev. S. C. Carpenter, Master 
of the Temple, for the Church of England, Mr. B. L. 
Manning for Congregationalism, Mr. H. G. Wood 
for the Friends, Professor Victor Murray for 
Methodism, and Professor Niven of Glasgow for 
Presbyterianism. Mr. Martin thinks that the two 
greatest obstacles to reunion are the fear of giving 
up essentials, and ignorance of one another’s 
position, and he hopes his book will help to remove 
these obstacles. 


It is now generally agreed that there is not, nor 
can be, a ‘ philosophy of history’ as certain nine- 
teenth-century thinkers conceived it. There is, 
however, a subject of investigation which for lack 
of a better name may be called the ‘logic of 
historiography.’ History is an ambiguous term. 
It may mean the memory or the record of what- 
ever has happened. But a vast number of past 
events do not pass into historiography. Few of 
the normal activities of human beings or of Nature 
do so. What principle, if any may be discovered, 
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guides the selection of past happenings? Further, 
what is our degree of assurance as to any past 
event ? Again, human personality is deeply 
concerned in those happenings with which the 
historiographer deals ; and human personality is 
a complicated theme. Is history deterministic or 
does it record actions for which the actors were 
in some real sense responsible ? On such prob- 
lems we have an excellent treatise, History and 
the Self, by Miss Hilda D. Oakeley, M.A., D.Litt. 
(Wiliams & Norgate; ros. 6d. net). It is not 
always easy reading, but take it leisurely and 
thoughtfully and you will find it suggestive and 
satisfying. 


‘Tt is a crime to despair of the Republic,’ and 
frankly we are disappointed to find the Rev. S. 
Tetley, M.A., Vicar of Wortley de Leeds, entitling 
his book, Has the Christian Church a Future ? 
(Williams & Norgate ; 6s. net). After reading the 
work we are not quite sure how the Vicar answers 
his own question. The Church, we gather, has a 
rather bad record. She has often and often stood 
in the way of progress. As to Science in particular 
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she has opposed every advance that was made. | 
There is, however, hope for her if she does three 
things, or rather surrenders three things that 
explain her intransigent attitude to progress. | 
These are the Miltonic interpretation or interpola- | 
tion of the anthropology of Genesis, the baneful | 
Augustinian view of man as infected with original | 
sin and utterly incapable of doing anything towards - 
self-improvement, and that other-worldliness which | 
refused to believe that Christians need be greatly | 
concerned with the conditions of the life which — 
men and women have to live on this planet. There 
are many passages in which Mr. Tetley will have the 
hearty agreement of all thinking Church members. 
In other places he irritates rather than stimulates. 
His criticism of Augustinianism, for imstance, is 
facile but merely shallow; and surely the day is 
past when Christians need to be admonished 
against a Miltonic cosmogony or anthropology. As 
to other-worldliness too, Mr. Tetley fails to do 
justice to the Church’s awakening to social problems 
within the last forty years. If the awakening in 
any quarter is not yet thorough, this book may 
serve towards it. 


Retters fo Women on Che Christian FaitB. 
Abailard and Héloise. 


By Proressor JAMES Morratr, D.D., New York. 


AFTER the tragic break in their romance and 
marriage, Abailard and his Héloise (as Louise was 
then called in France) took up life again, he at the 
abbey of St. Denys, to begin with, she at the convent 
of Argenteuil. Scandal at the Argenteuil nunnery 
broke out, however, and by 1129 Abailard had to 
settle her in cleaner quarters. These he found in 
the convent of the Paraclete, which she supervised 
with zeal. For the first time she was in a position 
of authority. The sphere suited her abilities and 
developed her character. During these years she 
had to consult Abailard frequently on practical 
affairs and also on religion; for the young abbess 
went on with her studies, endeavouring to train 
her nuns in the study of the Bible, among other 
things. Abailard would preach at the Paraclete, 
and in his absence Héloise would seek his advice on 
problems which arose in her work, as she strove 
to keep nuns or novices mentally alive and morally 
respectable. 


Out of this intercourse sprang two literary works. 
Like Marcella,t Héloise prompted her teacher to 
undertake a book. She had found difficulties in 
the story of Genesis, and her persistent appeals to 
Abailard were the cause of his work on the Hex- 
aémeron ; or, The Six Days of Creation. ‘ Experts 
hold that there are three specially difficult portions 
of the Old Testament,’ he writes, ‘ first the Book 
of Genesis, then the Song of Solomon, and thirdly 
the prophecy of Ezekiel, especially the opening 
vision of the animals and the wheels, and the closing 
vision of the building on the mount.’ He had 
already annoyed Anselm at Laon by lecturing on 
Ezekiel. Now, in response to the queries of ‘ sister 
Héloise, once dear in the world, now most dear in 
Christ,’ he composes his commentary on the opening 


1 The precedent of Jerome and Marcella is noted by 
Abailard more than once, e.g. in the ninth epistle (to 
the nuns at the Paraclete), exhorting them to study 
the Bible. 
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of Genesis. But, again like Marcella, she con- 
tinued to send notes to her teacher on several 
points of exegesis, and these, with Abailard’s 
replies, are extant in the Problemata. Probably? 
both the Hexaémeron and the Problemata are later 
than the Sic et Non, which was composed before 
1125. The significance of the correspondence lies 
in its revelation of the interests created by a woman’s 
study of the Bible in twelfth-century France. 
Héloise in her day was no doubt as exceptional a 
lady as Marcella had been in the fourth century, 
combining brains and beauty. She was a fascinat- 
ing creature. 


Love seldom haunts the breast where learning lies, 
And Venus sets ere Mercury can rise. 


But Héloise was both attractive and intelligent. 
The queries which she put to her teacher are often 
_ More acute than the answers. She knew her 
classics, especially the Latin poets. Whether she 
knew much Greek or any Hebrew, it is impossible 
to say, but the quick-witted Héloise studied the 
Bible on her own account. She was also respons- 
ible for the training of her nuns. Apparently there 
were some like-minded sisters at the Paraclete who 
felt interested in higher things than amusements, 
gossipping, and self-indulgence, and they got a 
lead from their eager, clever abbess. 

On forty-two points she consulted her friend. 
She appeals to him for help in matters where she 
and her sisters found themselves puzzled. He 
would discover that they were more receptive than 
these pigs of monks at St. Gildas, to whom he was 
casting pearls! Will not the great and busy 
Abailard spare time to instruct her and her com- 
panions, as Jerome taught Marcella and the other 
ladies long ago, especially as they have small 
skill in the sacred tongues? Abailard consents. 
He takes up her difficulties one by one, in no 
special order, but with care, once or twice at con- 
siderable length. 

Her Old Testament difficulties are not numerous. 
In Gn 27° she wondered why Adam named only the 
fowl of the air and the cattle, leaving out reptiles 
and fish (xl). But surely this was fitting, her 
teacher observes, for birds mean members of the 
Church who rise on wings of desire to heaven (i.e. 
celibates), and beasts, who indeed set foot on earth, 


1 Recent investigations by J. G. Sikes in Peter 
Abailard (pp. 26f., 258f.) and J. Cottiaux at the 
beginning of his study of ‘ La conception de la théologie 
chez Abélard’ (Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, xxviii. 
247 1., 533 f., 788 f.). The ‘ Problemata’ are printed 
in Migne, clxxviii. 677-730. 
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are folk honestly married, whereas reptiles that 
crawl on the land or, without wings or feet, swim 
in the sea, correspond to the base worldlings. 
Héloise further asked (xli) if Moses predicted his 
own death at the close of his fifth book, or if some 
one else added the passage to the Book of Deuter- 
onomy? It is an editorial addition of Ezra, 
Abailard replies, appealing to the authority of the 
Venerable Bede. The one book of the Old Testa- 
ment which seems to have roused real perplexity 
was the First Book of Samuel, especially the 
opening chapters, on which a series of seven queries 
is propounded (xxx-xxxvi). On 1 S 1} Abailard 
proceeds to read the nuns a timely lesson upon 
temperance (xxxi).”_ If Hannah preferred water to 
drink, as she sought the fruit of her womb, how 
much more should Christ’s virgins, who desire 
nobler fruit, abstain from intoxicating liquor ? 
Besides, her protest, ‘Count not thy servant a 
daughter of Belial,’ refers to the same evil, for 
what are daughters of Belial but Bacchantes, the 
abandoned votaries of the wine-god ? 

In the New Testament Héloise came upon two 
general difficulties which, as it happens, had been 
already raised by Marcella. One related to the 
unpardonable sin (xiii), the other to the story of 
the appearances of Jesus to the women after the 
Resurrection (v). She had pertinent questions to 
put, especially on the second point, which Abailard 
frankly allows to be serious. Héloise minutely 
compared the three accounts in Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, with the Johannine record, and the 
discrepancies which she indicated can only be 
explained, her teacher thinks, by supposing that 
John singled out Mary Magdalene for her excep- 
tional faith. He identifies Jn 201 with Mt 281. 
The harmonizing is not very convincing, it must be 
confessed. 

A third general point is the meaning of ‘thou 
sayest ’ in the Gospels (iii). This is a problem which 
has engaged critics of later ages, who have argued 


2 Tn her fifth epistle to Abailard, Héloise had stated 
one of her disciplinary difficulties. She did not wish 
to be too strict with her nuns, who demanded wines 
at table; Héloise argues that women are less likely 
to get drunk than men, though she deplores the 
drunkenness she has seen in the cloister. But what 
does Abailard think? Is total abstinence to be 
enforced ? Her own view was much more temperate 
and sane on this ethical detail than Abailard’s, as it 
wasupon the sex question. In this respect she showed 
a better judgment than Marcella. MHéloise had ex- 
cellent sense as well as genuine religion, and under- 
stood human nature better than any narrow ascetic 
ever could, 
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over the exact sense of the Greek idiom in od etzas 
(Mt 26% 26) or od Acyes (2741, Jn 18°”). Abailard 
simply deals with the Vulgate text. In the reply to 
Judas, Jesus practically means by ‘thou sayest’ 
an affirmative ; to the high priest, the words mean 
that ‘he had often confessed this as he read the 
Law and the Prophets’; Pilate, indeed, as a pagan 
had never read the Law and the Prophets, so that 
‘thou sayest’ or ‘thou hast said it’ refers to his 
implicit confession of Jesus as King. The whole 
problem, Abailard agrees, is difficult, indeed in- 
soluble. Had he known Greek with any mastery, 
he would surely have referred to the original here ; 
but there is not a trace of any acquaintance on 
his part any more than on that of Héloise, with the 
text underneath the Latin version. 

Her queries about the Epistles are curiously 
few. What does Eph 31* 1° mean (xxix)? The 
answer exhibits again Abailard’s predilection for 
allegorizing. He explains that ‘the breadth’ 
refers to the enlargement of heart produced by 
love; the ‘length’ is longsuffering, the quality 
of the love that is patient under the strain of life ; 
‘the height and the depth’ denote the height to 
which the humble are raised by their Christian 
merits. So much, Abailard observes, for the words 
as referring to the Church or Body of Christ. But 
they also refer to His Cross, in its ‘ breadth’ of 
charity, shown in the arms extended in love to 
embrace His foes on the left and His friends on the 
right ; ‘the length’ alludes to the whole body of 
Christ as extended on the Cross, and therefore to 
the finished work, in which He was obedient unto 
death ; ‘the height’ is the title on the top of the 
Cross, with the name of Jesus, the name higher 
than all other names (Ph 2°), and also the reward 
of the saints, bestowed upon them beyond their 
merits. As for ‘ the depth,’ it indicates the humilia- 
tion of the Crucifixion, and so far as the saints are 
concerned, the virtue of humility, which supports 
all their higher attainments safely. 

Apart from a somewhat casual discussion of 
Ja 210 41 (i) the only two other matters in the 
Epistles are connected with First Thessalonians, 
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1She had raised this point in her fifth epistle to 
Abailard. The young abbess reluctantly found that 
as the Paraclete became popular, the pressure of 
fashionable society made it almost impossible to 
exclude outsiders, men as well as women, from dinner- 
parties, as the strict Benedictine Rule required. Well, 
Héloise asks, if we cannot fulfil the entire Rule, and 
yield on this one point, are we not in danger of what 
St. James declared, ‘ whosoever keeps the whole law 
and yet offends in one point, he is guilty of all’ ? 
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where ‘spirit, soul, and body’ (Gn 1 Th 5%%) are 
explained (xxviii) as ‘reason in perfection’ and 
‘will’ (as in Mt 10%), z.e. the human will com- 
pletely identified with the divine, whereas the 
perfected ‘body’ means the senses purified from 
all illicit gratifications. : 

The bulk of the problems which Héloise and her 
fellow-students encountered were in the study of 
the Gospels. Why is Isaiah cited, in Mk 17, when 
part of the quotation from the Old Testament is 
due to the prophet Malachi? Perhaps, Abailard 
suggests (xxxvii), the writer used the phrase for 
the sake of brevity ; perhaps also Mark considered 
Isaiah as a greater prophet than Malachi, just as 
Matthew quotes Zechariah as Jeremiah in 27%. As 
for (xxvi) the cursing of the fig tree in 1178f., the 
tree is impenitent Judea which had not known the 
time of its visitation, so that the time was not a 
time, of spiritual fruit for it. The Gospel of John 
also provided only two queries, one (viii) being 
on 8’, ‘ Why does Jesus seem to interdict all human 
beings from exercising punishment by saying, He 
that is without sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone at her? That would rule out all authorities, 
for does not Scripture declare that no one is clean 
(Job 144)??? Ah, but the Lord threw the first 
stone at her when He moved her to penitence ! 
Besides, Vengeance is mine, the Lord affirms. Even 
when we have to punish, it is the Lord punishing 
through us, for ‘by His precepts He causes us to 
kill the guilty and spare the innocent. Man is 
forbidden to kill, not God in man. Man kills, and 
not God in him, when he inflicts death out of his 
own malignity, and not in accordance with the 
orders of God.’ This ethical point is so important 
that Abailard refers his correspondent further to 
Augustine’s argument in the De Cuivttate Det 
(i. 88) and in his Questions on Exodus (89) and his 
Questions on Leviticus (90). Even short of death, 
penalties had to be inflicted on disobedient and 
unruly folk, as both Héloise and himself were 
aware, in dealing with their subordinates. There 
is an under-current of personal experience in this 
answer, for the scoundrels who had been responsible 
for mutilating Abailard had been summarily dealt 
with, and Canon Fulbert himself, as the ringleader, 
had been prosecuted by Abailard. 

Five more or less points are raised in connexion 
with the Gospel of Luke. 

For example, ‘ Give to every one that asks, and 
of him that taketh away thy goods, ask them not 


2 This, by the way, discloses Héloise’s knowledge of 
the Septuagint, for she cites the verse from Job 
evidently in memory of the Greek version, 
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again’ (6°°), was a precept that puzzled Héloise. 
But (xxiii) she must not take this literally. Observe 
that Jesus does not say what is asked ; if nothing 
material is given, at least we must not allow the 
beggar to leave without a kindly word. ‘A 
pleasant or apt answer is a sort of favour.’ And 
the ‘religious’ may indeed claim or ask back his 
goods, provided that he does not do so for selfish 
ends, but for the better service of God, z.e. to put 
them to a better use than the spoiler of his goods 
could achieve. ‘Ask them not again,’ as if they 
belonged to yourself. That is what Jesus means. 
As for the saying about joy in heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth (157) being greater than that 
over ninety-nine righteous persons who need no 
repentance, this (xi) simply refers to the truth 
that we are less anxious about good folk than about 
others. ‘We are assured that the righteous will 
persevere, and are therefore less concerned about 
them than about the conversion of a sinner, which 
seems more difficult.’ We, I say, for ‘in heaven’ 
means in the Church. Abailard has an ingenious 
explanation or application of the two cups in the 
account of the Lord’s Supper (22'-). The first, 
which is given to be divided among the disciples, 
refers to the Passion, which all true followers (see 
Mt 20”) must share in their own different ways ; 
the second cup denotes the unique sacrifice of the 
Lord. Thus the two cups bring out the double 
sense of the sacrament (vii). ‘Rightly does He 
offer the cup of imitation of the Passion before the 
cup of the sacrament, since only those are worthy 
to partake of the Lord’s table who are prepared to 
imitate His Passion and to carry His cross.’ This 
interpretation is at least less superficial than some 
of his other attempts at exegesis. 
The sisters at the Paraclete plainly had been 
reading Matthew’s Gospel with special care, and 
no doubt the choice of it was due to Abailard 
' himself, who guided their studies. It was his 
favourite Gospel. We know how he preferred the 
Matthean version of the Lord’s Prayer, for example, 
to the Lucan, on the ground that Matthew the 
apostle heard the Prayer as originally given on the 
Mount, whereas Luke only received it at second- 
hand. Abailard’s choice of the Matthzan version 
for his monks was indeed one of the items in his 
ecclesiastical practice which irritated Bernard at a 
later stage. At any rate, whether inspired by 
Abailard’s example or directed by him, Héloise 
went over this Gospel with such care that she 
selected fifteen points for further inquiry, and of 
these fifteen seven belong to the Sermon on the 
Mount (xiv—xx). 


The Beatitudes puzzled the abbess and her 
circle. But Abailard’s lengthy explanation (xiv) of 
them has much more unction than intelligence. 
The first three are referred to the monastic life, 
poverty being taken literally. The two that 
follow (‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
for righteousness,’ ‘ Blessed are the merciful’) 
denote the vocation of authorities, ecclesiastical 
and secular, who ought to cherish a passion for 
justice and a care for mercy in ruling their sub- 
ordinates. The last two are meant, Abailard 
explains, for married folk, since purity of heart is 
the special virtue of those who strive against the 
lusts of the flesh in the sexual relation, whilst ‘ the 
peacemakers’ (pacifict) are men and women who 
seek peace with God by subduing carnal appetites. 
Héloise had wondered why the Lord who uttered 
52? could have also said the words of Jn 518. Are 
not these statements contradictory ? No, she is 
told; in abrogating the ceremonial, the Lord 
fulfilled the moral essence of the Law. Neither 
must she imagine that when He said, ‘ Except your 
righteousness exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter the 
kingdom of heaven,’ He was altering His position 
as stated in the words, ‘ This do, and thou shalt 
live’ (Lk 108), for the perfection of the Law, love 
to God and to one’s neighbour, was not possible 
before the advent of Christ (xvi). No one is really 
our neighbour more than Christ, he adds, and so 
in loving Him we are at last able to love our 
neighbour truly. He explains to her (xvi) that in 
the prohibition of swearing (5%4f-) ‘God’s throne’ 
means the soul of Christ, ‘earth’ the humanity 
of the Lord, ‘ Jerusalem’ the Church, and ‘the 
head’ Christ Himself. Not all oaths are forbidden 
(see He 66), but only irreverent and lavish adjura- 
tions. Again, Héloise imagined that there was 
something inconsistent in Jesus breaking the Law 
by touching a leper, and obeying it by bidding the 
man go to the priest, to carry out the prescribed 
ritual (8?). But note, Abailard remarks, that the 
former was an action of pity, whilst the latter 
recognized the temporary validity of the Law (as 
in Lk 16%). In the twenty-sixth chapter the 
abbess found three difficulties. Why does a 
prophecy about a false prophet come to be applied 
to the Lord, in verse 31? Because it refers to good 
as well as to bad shepherds (xxxvii). Then what 
of the discrepancies about the number and the time 
of Peter’s denials? How could verse 34 be recon- 
ciled with the accounts in Mark and John? Abailard 
had already touched this point in Sic et Non (xcyi), 
but he falls back here (xxxix) upon the familiar 
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harmonizing which had been propounded by St. 
Augustine in the De Consensu Evangelistarum, 
explaining that any one who denies Christ does it 
from one or other of three reasons: from error, 
from cowardice, or from greed. The third problem 
in the chapter was started by the story of the Last 
Supper (vi), especially verses 26-29. The subject 
is handled elsewhere, in connexion with the Lucan 
account, but here Abailard takes occasion to explain 
why Jesus said ‘ this is my body’ and ‘ this is my 
blood of the new covenant.’ Héloise had wondered 
whether such phrasing did not imply that the blood 
was somehow more important than the body. But 
she is told that the words ‘ of the new covenant’ 
are specially applicable to the blood, since a will or 
covenant requires a death, and that the death of 
the Lord, marked by the shedding of His blood, 
denotes the consummation of the salvation which 
His incarnation had initiated. 

Such are the forty-one problems, none of them 
directly related to personal religion. The forty- 
second is a general query; can one ever sin in 
a matter permitted or enjoined by the Lord? 
Abailard takes this as a text for discoursing upon 
what always lay near to his heart, matrimony and 
the sex question. He handles it at length, and 
not too delicately. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that ‘ whether born of lawful wedlock or 
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of adultery, human nature is the work of God. 
Were it evil, it would not be generated at all; 
had it not evil, it would not have to be 
regenerated.’ 

It is clear, from the Problemata, that Heéloise 
was much more interested in exegesis than he was. 
A study of their correspondence confirms the 
impression that, as a recent writer puts it, ‘ ’exégése 
comme telle occupe d’ailleurs trés peu de place 
dans sa théologie. . . . Son exégése est essentielle- 
ment opportuniste.’1 He had not emancipated 
himself from the medieval attitude towards the 
Bible, and quite frankly admits, in the Sze et Non 
(1341 D.), that when one meets any difficulty in 
Scripture, it is the dutiful and humble course for 
a critic to suppose that there must be some 
transcriptional error in the text, or that the trans- 
lation is imperfect, or that the reader himself may 
be in error. Héloise had more of the ‘lay’ mind. 
She was not satisfied to extract a pious meaning 
from the text, as her distinguished teacher was, 
lacking, as he did, the precise scholarship required 
for dealing with exegetical difficulties. If Abailard 
was not a Jerome, if his learning on Biblical details 
reveals the limitations rather than the powers of 
his mind, certainly Héloise was a true sister-soul 
to Marcella of old. 


1Cottiaux, op. cit. p. 800. 


Certain Contrasts Between Fundamental Joeas in 
Hinduism and Christianity. 


By THE REVEREND F. W. Diiustone, M.A., B.D., St. ANDREW’s VICARAGE, OXFORD. 


In his valuable article in a recent number of THE 
Expository TimEs, Dr. Macnicol speaks of revising 
‘our conception of the place of foreign missions in 
the life of the Church and of the authority of 
Christianity as over against the other religions’ ; 
and of how, if we are to do so, any conclusion 
must be ‘ based upon a reasoned and careful study 
of the characteristics of the religions and the value 
of their influence.’ This article does not in any 
way attempt more than a very small contribution 
to such a study. It simply singles out one of 
the great religions of the world—Hinduism—and 
seeks to contrast certain fundamental doctrines 
of Hinduism with the corresponding doctrines of 
Christianity. 


It would be generally agreed that the character 
of a man’s whole life and outlook is bound to be 
determined largely by his thought concerning God. 
It will therefore, perhaps, be most convenient to 
consider the chief differences between the two 
faiths simply as the differences in their presentation 
of God, We propose to do so by considering in 
turn the differences in the conception of God 
under the headings: (1) Personality, (2) Purpose, 
(3) Character, (4) Revelation, and (5) Redemption. 

1. A study of the development of religious 
thought in Hinduism in the millennium preceding 
the Christian era makes it clear that from an early 
polytheism there emerged a tendency to identify 
the gods with one another; this tendency cul- 
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minated in a pantheism where all that is, is identified 
with a world-ground, Brahman. From this early 
pantheism, Hinduism has never really broken free. 
Various individual gods may receive the loving 
adoration of their worshippers; men may speak 
in a vague way of Isvara, the Supreme, but behind 
their words and practice lies this unexpressed 
belief that behind all is an impersonal world- 
principle which is identical with the individual soul. 

It is true that in the course of India’s history 
noble attempts have been made to set forth God 
as, in asense, personal. Perhaps the most remark- 
able of these attempts was that of Ramanuja 
(eleventh century a.p.). He rejected the theory of 
maya and regarded Brahman as possessing self- 
consciousness and as endowed with attributes and 
qualities. But his theory makes the state of 
things where God stands over against souls and 
matter merely a phase. When that period is 
ended, souls and matter again become part of 
God; again God is one without a second, con- 
taining everything within Himself. If Ramanuja’s 
God is personal, it is only in a very limited sense ; 
the absence from his conception of any real regard 
for feeling or purpose in God or of the possibility 
of real personal relationships with men, makes it 
necessary to include him and his followers with 
the teachers of advaita so far as personality in God 
is concerned. To conceive of God as personal in 
His essential Being is foreign to Indian thought. 

Over against this we set the Christian faith. 
One of its greatest heritages from Judaism was the 
supreme place given to the One, living, personal 
God. ‘The Living God and His personal relation- 
ships with men ’—that is the central theme of the 
whole Old Testament record. Jesus did not in any 
way seek to destroy this faith ; in fact, it has been 
said that He added nothing new to the Old Testa- 
ment thought of God. This latter assertion, how- 
ever, fails to do justice to His constant emphasis 
on God as Father, and His constant insistence that 
God is willing to live in intimate personal relation- 
ship with men. ‘Holy Father ’—perhaps that 
phrase contains in essence His teaching concerning 
God. That men should live as God’s sons—that He 
proclaimed was the great desire of the Father’s 
heart. 

Thus in Old Testament and New Testament 
alike, God is consistently presented as personal. 
‘The personality of God is a vital concern of 
Christian faith in any form of it which remains 
true to type. It accredits itself as a quality of 
Ultimate Being without which Christian religion 
could have neither truth nor value. Accordingly, 
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when faith begins to take stock of its own contents, 
it at once singles out this characteristic of God, 
that He is personal, by a luminous and unhesitating 
intuition.’+ A personal God or an impersonal 
principle—here is the first contrast between 
Christianity and Hinduism. 

2. A direct consequence of the almost universal 
tendency in Hinduism to regard God as impersonal 
is the failure to attribute to Him any real purpose. 
An essential element in personality, as we know it, 
is the possession of a self-directing purpose. But 
any purposive action is seldom, if ever, attributed 
to Brahman. Since Brahman is All, it is incon- 
ceivable that It should have any purpose to achieve. 
Any movement must be within Brahman and can 
only concern Brahman Itself. Even in Ramanuja’s 
system, although Isvara is continually engaged in 
the process of self-manifestation, followed by a 
relapse into non-manifestation, there is apparently 
no purpose which regulates this process. ‘It is 
remarkable that Indian thought, restless and 
speculative as it is, hardly ever concerns itself 
with the design, object, or end of the world. The 
notion of teAos plays little part in its cosmogony 
or ethics. The Universe is often regarded as a 
sport, a passing whim of the Divine Being, almost 
a mistake. Those legends which describe it as the 
outcome of a creative act, generally represent the 
creator as moved by some impulse to multiply 
himself rather than as executing some deliberate 
if mysterious plan.’* Whether we look to the 
strict advaita system of Sankaracarya, the visistad- 
vaita of Ramanuja, or to the legends of Vaisnavism 
and Saivism, in all the strange idea of sport or 
playfulness (lila) is prominent. ‘The Hindu . . 
argues that God being complete and perfect cannot 
be actuated by aims or motives, for all such 
impulses imply a desire to obtain something, 
whereas a perfect and complete being is one which 
by its very definition needs neither change nor 
addition. Therefore, whatever activity is ascribed 
to the creator must not be thought of as calculating, 
purposeful endeavour but as spontaneous, exultant 
movement, needing and admitting no explanation 
and analogous to sport and play rather than to the 
proceedings of prudent people.’* Thus any idea 
of a special Creation or of an ideal climax to 
universal history does not occur. Eternity is just 
a succession of eons, no one of which has more 
significance than another. 


1 Mackintosh, The Christian Apprehension of God, 
120. 

2 C. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, i. 46. 

3 Tb. ii. 183. 
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Now it may at once be admitted that the Biblical 
writers say little that is explicit with regard to 
Creation, though there is constant reference to an 
approaching end of world-history. Perhaps the 
clearest statement in connexion with the former 
is that of Col 116 ‘All things were created by him (z.e. 
the Son), and for him.’ It is certainly inferred 
that the Father’s love for the Son issued in the 
creation of the world and in particular of personal 
beings. Further, we may infer that it was the 
Father’s loving purpose that in and through the 
Son those beings might enter into relationship 
with Himself. But continually in the Bible there 
is the insistence on the seriousness of sin; this 
has come in to wreck men’s lives and to overthrow 
the Divine purpose. Yet there is the confidence 
that even sin cannot finally do this. In face of 
the new situation the Divine purpose is unaltered, 
but a new means to its attainment is designed. 
God’s love is shown forth in a new and over- 
whelming way through His self-limitation for the 
achieving of man’s redemption. 

The triumphant claim of the Christian faith is 
that the design has been perfectly fulfilled in the 
life and death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
In Him men are being saved. Already a redeemed 
community are entering with joy into the fellowship 
which is the Father’s purpose for them. The full 
achievement of His purpose, indeed, is not yet an 
accomplished fact. How it will take place is not 
made known. But it is certain that for the Biblical 
writers the world-zon is not unending.» A climax 
will come—‘ a day of the Lord ’—when Time with 
all that it implies will be reabsorbed into Eternity. 
Thus for the Christian all Time is overshadowed 
by a loving purpose which is certain of ultimate 
fulfilment. 

3. The nature of a purpose and the way in which 
it is fulfilled will be determined by the character 
of the Purposer. Hence we are led at once to 
inquire into what ideas concerning the character of 
God are to be found in the two faiths. In the 
more philosophical works of Hinduism, the strict 
pantheist position leaves no room for ethical dis- 
tinctions. Brahman is All; good and evil must 
be simply in the realm of illusion. ‘The world 
of reality, the Brahma-world ... is devoid of 
all distinctions, pleasant and unpleasant, which 
are empirically real but transcendentally unreal. 
Accordingly that world is free also from the ethical 
distinction of good and evil.’ 1 

Ramanuja does indeed regard his deity as 
antagonistic to all evil. But this seems to be an 
1R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanisads, 62. 
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idealist conception of the intellect rather than a_ 
description of what is actually true. Thus speaking 
of Ramanuja’s conception, Dr. J. N. Farquhar 
says, ‘ Brahman is personal and ethical, but he has | 
“retired into his own nature,” as Ramanuja says, - 
and is absolutely actionless. Hence he cannot | 
bring his moral nature to bear on the world or on 
men. It remains far withdrawn, in the unruffled — 
peace of his transcendental life. He cannot be 
the source and centre of the moral order of the 
universe. He cannot rule over the nations as 
the righteous God. His ethical nature is thus 
altogether ineffective. He cannot be said to have 
a character.’ ? 

When we examine the sectarian literature we 
are driven to the conclusion that the character 
of the god may be good, it may be bad—it is really 
a matter of indifference. ‘The greatest popular 
gods such as Visnu and Siva are not identified 
with the moral law. They are super-moral.’® 
Not, indeed, that there is no emphasis on ethics, 
but, generally speaking, morality is ‘a means of 
obtaining happiness and is not obedience to a 
categorical imperative or to the will of God.’ 4 
So it is possible to find the character ascribed to 
Krisna of the Gokula accepted into certain sects of 
Vaisnavism without a protest. Siva can call upon 
his worshippers to do certain actions which even 
upon a low standard of morality cannot be defended. 
The law of morality is not grounded in the will of 
God, for God is not concerned with moral dis- 
tinctions. 

Over against this, we note as one of the founda- 
tion postulates of Christianity that God is Himself 
perfectly good and utterly opposed to every kind 
of evil. The great emphasis of the Old Testament 
is that God is One whose character has been made 
known; He is holy and righteous. Moreover, He 
demands from men a life of absolute moral rectitude. 
‘Moral conduct was never thought of as the result 
of a happy or pure disposition, or as the fruit of 
prevalent social custom, or obedience to laws 
called moral or natural; it was always regarded 
as obedience to Divine commandment. Morals 
were part of religion. Every moral law was ful- 
filled in obedience to God.’> This Old Testament 
emphasis was taken over in its entirety by Chris- 
tianity—only that now it was claimed that the 
perfect goodness of God had been seen in the life 
of Jesus Christ. Henceforth the law of morality 

2 J. N. Farquhar, The Crown of Hinduism, 394. 
8 Eliot, op. cit. i. p. Lxxii. 

4 Ib. i. p. Ixxvi. 

5 Ezekiel [Cambridge Bible], rev. ed., 139. 
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is based upon the character of God made fully 
manifest through Jesus Christ. 

4. We come now to ask what answers are given 
in the sacred-writings of the two faiths to the 
question of how God has revealed Himself to men. 
For Indian religion, in early days the manifestations 
of the Deity were to be seen in the natural pheno- 
mena of the universe. With the growth of the 
pantheistic outlook, however, any thought of 
revelation became more and more difficult. Men 
turned within and in self found Brahman. Their 
speculations were preserved in writing and in time 
became known as ‘ Sruti,’ z.e. revealed scripture. 
In reality this was simply a claim that Brahman 
was revealed through the most lofty speculations 
of a succession of brilliant thinkers. Later the 
theory of Avatar, z.e. incarnation, began to win 
widespread acceptance. In orthodox Saivism we 
see this only in the claim that Siva revealed himself 
in the persons of various saintly Gurus. But in 
Vaisnavism it has been held that Visnu appeared 
in many different forms. Gradually, however, 
almost exclusive importance came to be attached 
to two of these—his incarnations as Krisna and 
Rama. Indian thought cares little as to whether 
these were historic human figures or not. It is 
simply held that the Krisna of the Mahabharata 
and the Rama of the Ramayana were each self- 
revelations of Visnu. 

On the other hand, ‘the Christian religion... 
makes this ... postulate—that this one God, 
while never in His essential Being fully compre- 
hensible to finite intelligence, yet has been in 
gradual process revealing Himself in sufficient 
measure to the conscience and intelligence of men 
until this self-revelation reached its climax in Jesus 
Christ, at once perfect man and the adequate 
“image of God”.’1 This expresses in brief what 
is the Christian position. It claims that God 
revealed Himself in a unique way through the 
history of the Jewish people and in particular 
through the lives and words of its greatest men— 
the Prophets. Yet it further claims that this 
revelation was only transient and partial. It was 
completed when God finally and uniquely revealed 
Himself in the historic person of His Son, Jesus 
Christ. 

It is necessary that full attention should be paid 
to the immensity of this claim. ‘It must always 
be remembered,’ writes Hermann Sasse in a sug- 
gestive essay, ‘that ancient religion knew nothing 
of any historical revelation. The death and resur- 
rection of Jesus as a myth, as a parable of eternal 


1C. Gore, The Philosophy of the Good Life, 227. 
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truth, would have been tolerated by the Greeks ; 
but as a historical event the resurrection could not 
be conceived.’ Where this writer says ‘ Greek’ 
we might well say ‘Indian.’ It would not be 
foreign to Indian religion to regard the gospel- 
story as a parable of Divine truth. But the 
Christian claims far more than that. The Gospels 
have been submitted to the most searching historical 
criticism, and still it is held that they represent a 
true picture of One who lived among men and 
died and rose again. ‘That One, the Christian 
claims, ‘is God Incarnate. He who has seen Him, 
has seen the Father. This is the Son of God, the 
One, true, perfect, self-revelation of God.’ 

5. Finally, it remains to indicate certain essential 
differences in the two doctrines of Redemption. 
In Hinduism the evil of all evils is samsara as 
regulated by karma. In the strictly philosophic 
systems, the whole round of existence is illusory, 
and the soul’s way of release is through the attain- 
ment of the knowledge that all phenomenal existence 
is maya and that the soul is identical with Brahman. 
Probably the fact that this way of knowledge was 
hard led to the growth of the theistic sects where 
Brahman was conceived under a personal name 
and was regarded as having become incarnate in 
the world of men. He comes in order to show 
them a new way of release—the way of devotion 
to himself (bhakti). It is out of pity that he comes 
—pity for those whom he sees struggling in the 
toils of samsara. His coming has no special 
relation to that by which the sufferer is bound ; 
nor is the process by which salvation is made 
possible a costly one. 

This last statement we shall seek to justify a 
little more fully. There is, indeed, the apparent 
exception in Saivism where Siva is lauded for 
having drunk up deadly poison in order to save the 
lesser deities from death; but it is not unfair to 
say that the whole emphasis is on Siva’s wondrous 
power in being able to do this rather than upon 
the costliness of the redeeming action. Again, 
in Mr. Kennedy’s book on Caitanya and the 
Caitanya sects, he draws attention to a curious 
passage in the Charitamrita where there seems to 
be a note of vicarious suffering for sin. ‘One of 
the disciples asks that all the sins of mankind be 
laid on his head in order that men may be freed 
from their sufferings. Caitanya replies that this 
is unnecessary, as they will all be freed without 
suffering . . . Krisna is not powerless; he has all 
kinds of power. Why should he make you suffer 
for their sins? They whose welfare you desire 

2 Mysterium Christi, ror. 
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have all become Vaisnavas, and Krisna takes away 
the sin of Vaisnavas. The whole world will be 
saved since you have wished it, for to Krisna it is 
no labour to redeem all.’1 The above passage 
effectually disposes of the idea of suffering of any 
kind in connexion with deliverance from sin. In 
a similar strain, Sir Charles Eliot, having stated 
that ‘ There are few dogmas known to the theologies 
of the world which are not held by some of India’s 
multitudinous sects,’ adds in a footnote, ‘ Probably 
the Christian doctrine of the atonement or salvation 
by the death of a deity is an exception. I do not 
know of any Indian sect which holds a similarview.’? 

Thus we may with some confidence state that 
in Indian thought redemption is primarily con- 
cerned with release from samsara, it originates 
(in the view of the theistic sects) in the pity of the 
deity who by a gesture of his power (normally 
through a human appearance) saves individuals 
out of the toils of successive rebirths into union 
with himself (usually indistinguishable from absorp- 
tion). The response for which he asks, if the 
individual is to enjoy this salvation, is that of 
constant devotion (bhakti) towards himself. 

Over against this view we set the Christian 
doctrine of redemption. That from which man 
needs deliverance is summed up in two phrases— 
Love of Self and Love of the World. ‘ Love of 
Self’ is essentially the refusal to live in harmony 
with God’s purpose of good for all mankind. ‘ Love 
of the World’ is the value-judgment which finds 
its only life in the gains and pleasures of this world. 
It is essentially the materialistic spirit which does 
not so much resist God as ignore God altogether. 
Now the supreme claim of the Christian is that God. 
loves the world of men, and that because of that 


1M. T. Kennedy, The Caitanya Movement, 97. 
2 Eliot, op. cit. i. p. xiv. 
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Love He willed to become Incarnate in the Person 
of His Son to effect the salvation of all mankind. 
He lived in a truly human body under ordinary 
human conditions. He passed through temptation 
and suffering. But in His life He was untouched 
by either of the destructive forces—selfishness and 
materialism. Finally, He yielded to death. As 
Representative Man He experienced the bitterness 
of sin’s final reward. This was an action of infinite 
worth, for it was effected at infinite cost—even 
the cost of the life-blood of the Son of God. But 
it was proved to be an action supremely well- 
pleasing to God by the Resurrection which followed. 
By His death man’s bonds were for ever broken ; 
by His life man could enter into a new eternal life 
in fellowship with the living God. 

For man to enjoy what has thus been won for 
him, one only response is necessary—it is ‘ Faith 
in Jesus Christ.’ This faith is a moral energy in 
harmony with the will of God; it involves such an 
identification with Jesus Christ as will lead to a 
death to Self and the World and a new life unto 
God, On the ground of such a faith, God admits 
men into His holy fellowship and does not in any 
way hold their sins against them. They are hence- 
forth members of a community redeemed in Christ ; 
finally, removed from all contact with sin, they 
will enjoy the unbroken vision of God and remain 
for ever in His fellowship. 

Such, in brief, are some of the points of contrast 
which appear in the respective doctrines of Hinduism 
and Christianity. It can never be easy for a 
Christian to interpret the Hindu faith. Recog- 
nizing this to the full, the writer can only hope 
that what has been written is a not altogether 
unfair presentation of some of the fundamental 
contrasts which emerge when the two faiths are 
compared one with another. 


jn 6¢ Study. 


Mirginifus Querisque. 
Reliability. 


By THE REVEREND JOHN O. BARRETT, B.A., 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TY NE. 


. because they _ relied upon the Lord, the God 
of thei ther r fathers.’ —2 Ch 131° (R.V.). 


Bic Ben, who lives in the great tower of the Houses 
of Parliament, and whose chimes are heard over 


the wireless every day by millions of people all over 
the world, is to be silent from April 30th for about 
two months. The reason for this is that Big Ben 
is to be cleaned, and the famous chimes, which have 
won for him a multitude of friends, are to be over- 
hauled. It will take about a week to dismantle 
the great clock, and after that his parts will be 
removed to workshops for the cleaning. Big Ben’s 
place in the broadcast programme is to be taken by 
Big Tom, who lives in the tower of St. Paul’s 
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Cathedral. Big Tom is not so well known as his 
more famous brother. Let us hope that he will 
live up to the reputation Big Ben has made for 
himself, for on only nine days of last year was he 
as much as one second out in his time. A wonderful 
record of reliability for so big a clock, for he weighs 
no less than 13} tons, is the largest striking clock 
in the world, and, what is more important, is the 
world’s most reliable public clock. A clock must be 
reliable if it is to be of any use. A clock that can’t 
be trusted is only a nuisance. Everywhere people 
check their watches and clocks by Big Ben. His is 
a great responsibility. For, if he were unreliable, 
thousands of watches and clocks would follow his 
wrong time, and there would be a great deal of 
confusion. What a tribute it is to the maker that 
Big Ben is so reliable. He was certainly ‘a work- 
man that needed not to be ashamed.’ 

It is a great blessing for us that the world in 
which we live is reliable. We know the sun will 
give the light and heat we need if we are to live, 
and that the stars will move in their ordered courses, 
not subject to sudden lapses which might send them 
crashing into our world. What a trouble it would 
be if spring sometimes unexpectedly changed places 
with winter, or if from daffodil bulbs there some- 
times grew daffodils, sometimes potatoes. The 
world would be a strange and terrible place in which 
to live unless it were reliable. 

A reliable clock and a reliable world are great 
blessings, and so are reliable people. They inspire 
confidence. You know you can trust them, and 
that they will not let you down. One of the finest 
tributes ever paid to any one was paid by the 
Governor of the Gold Coast to Aggrey of Achi- 
mota, the great African Christian leader and 
teacher, when he said of him, ‘ You can trust him 
absolutely.’ It is friends like that we are most glad 
to have when we are in trouble. How grateful the 
Apostle Paul was for friends whose friendship 
stood the test of trials and unpopularity. He 
needed such friends when he was in prison. What 
a help it must have been to him that, though Demas 
forsook him, ‘ having loved this present world,’ 
Onesiphorus was not ashamed to visit him in prison, 
nor did he fear what might come of it. He could 
be relied upon to stand by Paul in the hour of need. 

Onesiphorus and Aggrey were both Christians. 
They themselves trusted God. This is the best news 
of all, that God is reliable, ‘the same yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,’ in His wisdom and love. The 
pages of the Bible are full of great promises like 
this: ‘I the Lord thy God will hold thy right 
hand, saying unto thee, Fear not; I will help 
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thee.’ The men who wrote them found them true, 
and they are true to-day. 

To rely upon God for His help and guidance at all 
times is the sure way of helping Him to make us 
into boys and girls that every one will trust. 


Jumping to the Top. 


By THE REVEREND A. CRICHTON Barr, M.A., 
THORNLIEBANK, GLASGOW. 


“I press on toward the goal.’—Ph 314 (R.V.). 


Here is an ancient story about Sir Foulk, a famous 
and very brave Welsh knight. He was relating to 
the knights and noblemen of Glamorgan his ex- 
ploits in the Holy Land, where he had been fighting 
against the Saracens, and to each of his adventures 
the knights replied, ‘I could easily have done that 
myself.’ Each boasted that in knightly prowess and 
courage he was equal to the great Sir Foulk himself. 
‘One other thing I did,’ said Sir Foulk, ‘ which is 
less wonderful, perhaps, than anything I have yet 
related.’ ‘What was that?’ said they all. ‘I 
jumped to the top of my own castle, which every one 
of you acknowledges to be the highest in the king- 
dom.’ ‘We all admit that yours is the highest 
castle,’ they replied, ‘ but that you did or can jump 
to the top of it we will not believe unless we see 
you do it with our own eyes.’ ‘ Very good,’ said 
Sir Foulk. ‘If you will be good enough to dine 
with me some day, you shall see me doit.’ A day 
was fixed, and all the knights and noblemen arrived 
as they had promised. Sir Foulk entertained 
them to a fine feast, and when it was finished, he 
said, ‘Now come with me, and you shall see me 
jump to the top of the castle’s tower.’ Sir Foulk 
led them to the foot of the stairs and jumped on to 
the first step, from that on to the second, then to the 
third, and thus, step by step, he jumped to the top 
of the tower. ‘ You would not believe me,’ he 
said, ‘ but now you have seen me do it.’ 

We do not know what the knights and noblemen 
thought of Sir Foulk’s jest, but it illustrates an 
important truth—that the things worth achieving 
can only be done step by step and not by one big 
leap. A schoolboy sat down to his home-work 
one evening. He was in a great hurry, for he 
wanted to go out to play football. Somehow his 
sums would not work out correctly. He passed 
from one to another without result. He put them 
impatiently aside and turned to history, but he 
could not master the facts. Then he gave a few 
moments to geography, cast the book aside, grabbed 
his cap, and was off to play before his mother had a 
chance of asking him if his work were done. He 
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wanted to leap to the top of the castle of knowledge, 
but no one can do that. Only step by step can the 
top be reached; only by mastering one lesson by 
patience and application and then passing to the next. 

Paderewski, the greatest living pianist, gave this 
as the secret of his wonderful achievements—that he 
had worn his fingers almost to the bone practising 
scales, those horrid exercises. It is the same with 
almost everything worth doing ; success is achieved 
step by step, and only so. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Went toiling upward through the night. 


Great things are not done even by great and gifted 
men without toil and trouble. 

A boy once heard a sermon about Jesus and His 
love and courage and kindness, and he prayed, ‘ O 
God, make me like Jesus. Please do it now.’ He 
was aiming at the best of all achievements, he 
wanted to reach the top of the highest castle of all, 
the castle of a noble character. But he wanted to 
leap to the top. ‘Do it now,’ he said. But we 
cannot make one great leap and land at the top. 
We can be like Jesus only by climbing up step 
by step. In our text St. Paul is thinking of Christ- 
likeness, but he does not imagine that it can be 
attained by one great effort. He says, ‘I press on 
toward the goal.’ He thinks of himself as running 
a race with Christlikeness as the prize, and a race 
is won, as we all know, by pressing forward step by 
step. And St. Paul, I think, would tell you and 
me that every selfish habit or thought we conquer, 
every lie we refuse to tell, every kind deed we do, 
and every good and beautiful thought we think is a 
step nearer the top. If we try hard to be kind and 
good and true, to be like Jesus, and ask Him to help 
us, some day we shall be like Him. 

And the first step we have to jump is to say with 
our whole hearts the first line of this hymn we are 
going to sing: 


‘I want—I want—to be like Jesus.’ 


Tbe CBristian Pear. 
THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Redemption through Fellowship. 


“What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he 
lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine 
in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until 
he find it ? —Lk 15%. 

The three parables in this chapter are all illus- 
trations of one saying of Jesus, ‘The Son of man 
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is come to seek and to save that which was lost.’ 
The key to them all is in the word ‘lost.’ In 
general, a thing is lost when it is out of relationship 
with that to which it belongs. And two things 
happen when a thing is lost. That thing is itself 
defective. A diamond in the gutter may be worth 
much, but not so long as it isin the gutter. Its true 
value is discovered only when it is restored to its 
place in the jewel to which it belongs. It is the 
same, of course, with the lost people of whom 
Christ is thinking. Personality is incomplete, un- 
developed, unsatisfied, till the persons are brought 
into relation with the world to which they belong. 
But, also, the world from which things are lost is 
defective till they are restored. A brooch without 
its diamond looks a pitiful thing; and it is a 
poverty-stricken garden where the plants which 
have withered and died are left unreplaced. Jesus 
came to find us, to restore us to the place to which 
we belong in God’s love and in a real world. We 
belong to it not only for our own sake but for the 
sake of that world. . 

If we examine these three stories carefully, we 
shall find that they each suggest a different way in 
which people are lost. Such was His genius, His 
insight into human nature, that Christ realized that 
people are lost in various ways ; and, if these parables 
are studied, they illustrate needs in human life, 
and defects by which people get out of touch with 
God; needs and defects which Christ can meet. 
Let us think of the first, the case of the sheep which 
had gone astray. 

1. The sheep will be neither safe, nor happy, nor 
strong, until it is restored to the flock. Is it strain- 
ing the picture’s meaning too much to see in it the 
case of the man who is out of touch with his fellows, 
or out of that touch with them in which we were 
meant to live; who is therefore lost, his nature 
unsatisfied, his personality undeveloped ? 

The most familiar thing in the world is the solitude 
of the soul. There is, of course, a solitude that 
belongs to all of us. As Amiel says, ‘ We suffer 
alone, we sin alone, we die alone.’ There are soli- 
tudes into which no other than God can enter. 
There are secrets we cannot share, because we can- 
not communicate them: ‘the heart knoweth its 
own bitterness.’ Or there is the loneliness of the 
man who is ahead of his time—the pioneer in truth 
or conscience. No one was so lonely as Jesus. His 
loneliness at the end was only the reflex of the lone- 
liness in which He had lived all His days. And, 
again, there is the solitude of independence, a 
solitude which is essential to our life. In a sense 
we must all stand alone and walk alone, if we are 
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to be ourselves. There are times when the light 
is clear to us, and we must follow it by ourselves. 
When Paul was once clear in his own mind about 
the path, he asked counsel of no one. ‘ Imme- 
diately,’ he says, ‘I conferred not with flesh and 
blood.’ But no such solitudes as these need put us 
out of touch with our fellows, though they may 
put them out of touch with us. The more Christ 
walked in the solitude of His own communion with 
God, the more closely He was in touch with men. 
None was so lonely as He, and yet none was so 
deeply at one with them—their pain and sin as 
much His own as the beating of His own heart. 

But there is a solitude which isolates. This isola- 
tion may happen in various ways. It may come 
about through pride ; we have more gifts than other 
people, and our tastes are, as we suppose, superior 
to theirs. Insensibly we begin to criticise them ; 
to look down upon them. Again, it may come 
through our individuality. We want to be our- 
selves, which is perfectly right ; we want to be free 
from conventions in which we feel imprisoned, to 
think out our own way. We want to find a religion 
of our own, and perhaps in finding it we discover 
that we cannot hold exactly what others hold. 
All that may be perfectly right. There is a period 
in the growth of young people when they are up 
against their elders, just because at that stage it 
is right for them to assert their individuality. But 
we may never emerge from that stage of rebellion ; 
it may harden into an attitude of resentment and 
aloofness. 

Or it is possible that isolation may come through 
sin. All sin isolates. Coleridge devoted a whole 
great poem to make this clear—the quaint story 
of the Ancient Mariner. In an act of senseless 
cruelty he had killed the albatross which had be- 
come the ship’s friend, and afterwards, the ship was 
becalmed, and his comrades died, and he was left 
alone : 


O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God Himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 


The essence of sin is to seek for something for 
oneself, apart from the good of others; to satisfy 
our own impulses and desires, apart from the good 
of the community. It is the assertion of oneself 
in ambition, or passion, or appetite. And, there- 
fore, all sin isolates ; it dries up the love we have for 
our fellows, and tends to empty them of value for 
us. It puts us out of sympathy with them; and, 
therefore, to follow the pathway of selfishness is to 
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go astray, like the sheep that sought the good 
pasture for itself and got lost. 

On the other hand, there is an isolation in which 
we are driven in on ourselves through the fault of 
others or of circumstances. George Eliot describes 
such a case in the story of Silas Marner. In the 
little narrow religious circle to which he belonged 
he was falsely accused of stealing a bag of money, 
and the evidence seemed conclusive. He was dis- 
missed from church membership. The girl to 
whom he was engaged to be married broke off the 
engagement. Every one was against him. The 
result was that he was driven for solace to his work 
as aweaver. But now the money, for which he used 
to work because he found a purpose for it beyond 
itself, became an end in itself. He removed to a 
village among strangers. His one effort to find a 
bridge of fellowship ended disastrously. His whole 
soul was frosted with suspicion and enmity. 

2. Now the truth is that there is no full develop- 
ment of our true nature apart from the love of 
others and a real interest in them. This sympathy 
with others is the most important quality in our 
nature. Without it our deepest instincts are un- 
satisfied. That is the secret of many restless and 
empty lives, and people do not know it. They try 
in various ways to find a substitute for it. They 
develop a violent affection for a pet dog or some 
other animal. Or they find in ambition a substitute 
for the love of others, or, like Silas Marner, in money. 
‘Every man’s work, pursued steadily,’ says George 
Eliot, ‘ tends in this way to become an end in itself, 
and so to bridge over the loveless chasms of his 
life.’ Sometimes they seek satisfaction for their 
empty hearts in a form of mystical religion. 

Without this sympathy we are defective in social 
life. We cannot pull with others ; we cannot 
rightly help others because we cannot really under- 
stand them or identify ourselves with them in their 
need. ‘When I have attempted to give myself 
to others by services,’ says Emerson, ‘it is an in- 
tellectual trick. They eat your service like apples 
and leave you out ; but love them, and they feel you 
and delight in you all the time.’ It is this want of 
sympathy that divides the world by class bitterness 
and race contempt. And, worst of all, and saddest 
of all, without this love there is no true sense of God 
in our life, and no real touch with Him. The truth 
is, we cannot give our love to God in the abstract, 
any more than we can give our love to an idea. 
We can love God truly only, as He meets us among 
the things we know, in the love of those who need 
us, and whose lives are empty for want of what we 
can give. 
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3. How is this need to be met ? Only Christ can 
meet it. Sometimes it is through the Church’s 
fellowship that He breaks into the lonely heart. 
It is part of the Church’s business to recover those 
who are estranged from their fellows. It is through 
the fellowship of those who believe in love, because 
it is the power through which their own lives have 
been caught up from the swirl of meaningless things, 
that Christ gets through. And the Church must 
have a sense of incompleteness till the people who 
are lost are brought in. And when they come, 
by whatever road, into touch with Christ, how does 
He meet their need? How does He deal with 
the hardness, the self-absorption? If we are open 
to Him, He shows us what we are; He holds up a 
mirror to the pride or the contempt which has kept 
back our affection; He destroys that false idea of 
ourselves which has buttressed our superiority. 
For what are we in the blazing light of His love and 
unselfishness ? When pride is broken, there is room 
for us to see others. The windows are unscreened ; 
we are free to realize how much these others are 
worth to Him. And then, as we see the need of 
other folk, a love for them, an interest in them, 
awakens. We realize that in that need Christ 
comes and asks for our love and we are drawn out, 
not in patronage, but in lowly service that makes 
us one with Him.t 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord: 

My starry wings s 
I do forsake, 

Love’s highway of humility to take ; 
Meekly I fit My stature to your need. 
In beggar’s part 

About your gates I shall not cease to plead— 
As man, to speak with man— 

Till by such art 

I shall achieve My Immemorial Plan, 
Pass the low lintel of the human heart. 


FourtTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Law of Recompense. 


‘ Give, and it shall be given unto you. . . . For with 
the same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be 
measured to you again.’—Lk 6%. 


The life to which we have been called and directed 
afresh in these days can be entered upon only 
through the gateway of a full and uncalculating 
consecration. ; 
It is part of our Lord’s characteristic genius, ex- 
1 J. Reid, In Touch with God, 86. 
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plicable only upon the ground of His Deity, that He 
at all times expresses a whole world in a single 
word. Many men can say little in much ; few men 
can say much in little. Examine the best words of 
man under any mental microscope, and it is as 
when we examine under a strong lens what appears 
to be the polished and sharp point of a needle that 
is seen to be jagged and rough as compared with 
what it appears to the naked eye. But when we 
examine the words of the Lord Jesus we find that 
every word of His is perfection. ‘ Ne plus ulira’ 
might be written over His every saying. ‘To 
whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.’ That question and declaration are applicable 
to every contingency in every age and in every life. 
If we would but approach our Lord afresh with open 
mind and desirous heart, we should find ourselves 
not endeavouring to hold His word, we should find 
ourselves held by it, and held by it as a steersman 
holds his vessel on a determined course. 

Here, on the surface, it seems that our Lord is 
giving direction for the conduct of social relation- 
ships and responsibilities. And there is no other 
firm basis for social order but Christ’s teaching. 
There is no coherence for the social order in any 
other philosophy of life. But the final meaning of 
our Lord’s word here is not merely in its significance 
to the social relationships which men must main- 
tain. He does not assert here that at the hands of 
men we shall always meet even-handed justice. 
He does not say that men will repay with added 
interest and gratitude that which is expended in 
their service. He knew human nature far too well 
for that. Indeed, His own life’s experience would 
contradict the expression of any such optimism on 
His part. For He gave Himself—actually gave 
Himself—and received in return contumacy and 
hatred and rejection. Our Lord, when He said 
these words, evidently visioned life in its entirety, 
in its spiritual background as well as in the human 
activity of its foreground, which activity, as we 
know too well, is often but organized perversity. 
What He said in effect is this : that there is a Divine 
principle at work in the world behind all human 
practice ; that it is by law of recompense that men 
reap harvests from small seeds; that it is in the 
very nature of things for God to repay men richly. 
Incidentally, it 1s this fact alone which makes 
sinning such a serious business. For, when a man 
sins, he has not only his own body and mind and 
soul.to deal with, and he is not merely guilty of 
ruptured relationship with his fellows when he 
wounds them and outrages society, but he has to do 
with God. It is a fact like this that makes sinning 
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such a serious business—that when a man sows to the 
flesh, of the flesh he will reap corruption. Ulti- 
mately, and in everything, it is with God that we 
have to do. Hence this word of Jesus has to do 
with life in its entirety. 

It is with the aspect of giving our lives back 
to God that the chief significance of this great word 
is to be thought of. He has taught us in Himself 
that this is life’s truest meaning—that it is made for 
the Divine possession and service. And with what 
measure we give Him back the life we owe—the 
life created, redeemed, providentially preserved and 
guided—in that same measure He gives to us the 
necessary enduement for doing His will and for 
living the Christian life. Our Lord Jesus, who not 
only spoke the truth but was the Truth, who 
teaches us not merely by what He said but by what 
He Himself was and did—He has bidden us follow 
Him in this same pathway. 


To loyal hearts, to spirits brave, 
To souls that are pure and true— 
You give to the Lord the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
And strength in your utmost need ; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honour will honour you ; 

And the smile that is sweet will surely meet 
The smile that is just as true. 


For life is a mirror of king and slave ; 
It is just what we are to do; 

Then give to the Lord the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Those of us who are acquainted with life on the 
other side of the Atlantic have often seen in Ameri- 
can cities notice-boards on business premises or 
industrial factories bearing these striking words: 
‘These premises to let, with or without power.’ 
There is a corresponding classification of Christian 
people—with or without essential power. And 
those without power are in a pitiful majority— 
seeing the life, endorsing the truth, mentally assent- 
ing to all its propositions and promises, but appar- 
ently utterly unable to realize the ideal, utterly 
unable to walk along the sacrificial pathway of 
Christ and His service. Here is the explanation of 
it. God only reasserts Himself, in the power of the 
Holy Ghost, in answer to a man’s full consecration. 
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Do not let us be over-emotional when we talk of 
giving ourselves to God. Our debt to Him is pay- 
able at the bank of humanity’s need ; and we give 
ourselves to God when, without reserve, we give 
ourselves wholly to the cause of the Kingdom of 
God amongst men. 

Our Lord here says that we actually determine the 
quality and character of our own Christian lives. 
For the feeble quality of our lives, our service, our 
influence is nothing more or less than a declara- 
tion of the measure of our consecration to God. 
If a man begins to go on with Jesus Christ it means 
going all lengths, or else when he comes up to cross- 
roads a break must be made. For before long such 
questions as these will present themselves: How 
is this going to affect business ? How is this going 
to affect one’s career? Can this consecrated life 
be lived and one’s popularity be maintained ? And 
the end of the matter is too often a small, measured 
obedience which any day may find itself at the end 
of the measure, without any satisfying experience 
to hold life to the Christ-track. For the measured 
obedience has already predetermined its own 
spiritual enduement, and the soul finds itself with- 
out any power to summon up moral reserves in an 
hour of swift and unexpected crisis. ‘From that 
time many of his disciples went back and walked 
no more with him’—not because they did not 
understand Him, but because they understood Him 
only too well ; not because they did not know where 
He was leading them to, but because they did know 
only too surely. Their following was merely ‘ up 
to a point.’ 

During His lifetime we are told He could do no 
mighty works in the city of Capernaum because of 
its unbelief. On the other hand, we are told He 
had many things to say to His disciples, but it would 
have been useless speaking to them. That is, both 
the world and His disciples received from Him 
according to the measure that they brought to Him. 
How entirely that spirit of calculated obedience was 
obliterated after Calvary, and the Resurrection, 
and Pentecost. It was as though icy calculation 
had melted in the fires of love, and all the dross of 
selfish prudence had been consumed. Listen to 
them after Pentecost. There is no calculation now 
about what they shall give to Him, as to how far 
they shall follow Him. Listen to such words as 
these, and note God’s response to such absence of 
measure. -‘ What things were gain to me I counted 
loss for Christ . . . I count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of our Lord Christ. 
. . . | reckon that the sufferings of the present are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory that shall 
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be revealed in us.’ See how God answers that kind 
of attitude. ‘Of his fulness have we all received. 
. .. Able to do exceedingly abundantly above all 
we ask or think. ... In all things, more than 
conquerors through him that loved us. ... Re- 
joicing with joy unspeakable and full of glory. ... 
All things are yours, for ye are Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s.’ That is the way God answers a man’s 
full consecration. 

One further word. We come back again to our 
Lord Christ, who gives us this warning and this 
encouragement, to find that, while He discourages 
rash discipleship, unconsidered vows, and emotional 
promises with nothing of substantial reality behind 
them, He, at the same time, denounces the man who 
puts his hand to the plough and looks back as unfit. 
It is as though He would say to us, ‘ Once the initial 
choice is determined, then no more calculation, then 
go right ahead! It is as though He would have us 
meet an uttermost commission with an uttermost 
consecration, grateful love withholding nothing, and 
receiving back from God in the currency of heaven 
that which it gives to Him in the currency of the 
earth. 

But on the contrary, what a man holds for himself 
he loses. In the city of Genoa, in one of the palaces, 
there is a glass case very carefully guarded, con- 
taining the violin of the great Paganini: The 


violin was bequeathed to the city of Genoa on con- , 


dition that it should never be played again; and 
there it has been preserved as that city’s most 
famous treasure. But not being used it has fallen 
a prey to tiny insects which are working its decay. 
It will in time become, in the opinion of experts, 
nothing more than a handful of worthless dust !4 


Firta SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Word of the Cross. 


‘ For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish 
foolishness; but unto us which are saved it is the 
power of God.’—1 Co 138. 


In the year A.D. 51 or 52 there came to Corinth 
a man of whom Corinth knew nothing. It was 
Paul, the travelling preacher. When Paul visited 
Corinth it was the capital of the Roman province. 
Its population, so it was said, ran into hundreds of 
thousands, and nearly half of these were slaves. 
The city owed its greatness to its position between 
East and West. It was a queen enthroned between 
two seas. This brought into it an immense volume 
of trade. And, as is so often the case ina large port, 
society was loosely organized: the population was 

1J.S. Holden, The God-lit Road, 223. 
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shifting, and in it there were sharp distinctions. 
Wealth and poverty, magnificence and squalor, 
freedom and slavery were side by side in vivid 
contrast. 

Corinth had its religion, its temples rising heaven- 
wards. But their pure, white marble was no symbol 
of a pure religion, and we are told that one of the 
most popular cults of Corinth was the worship of 
Aphrodite, the Greek goddess of love. Attached 
to her temple there were more than a thousand 
prostitutes. The philosophy of Corinth was facile 
and sceptical, showy rather than sincere. Corinth 
was also the home of a degraded athleticism. Even 
in the Greek world it had an evil name. ‘To play 
the Corinthian’—the Greeks knew what that 
meant, and they coined a word to describe it. 

And there was Paul, almost alone, confronting 
this big, busy, prosperous, wicked city. Is it any 
wonder that he had misgivings? He was about 
to confront Corinth with the word of the Cross. His 
message was of One who some twenty years earlier 
had died the death of a criminal. If on that day 
when Paul set foot in the city a man in Corinth had 
been told that the message of the unknown and 
rather contemptible-looking little missionary was 
destined to outlive the greatness of his city, he 
would have gasped with astonishment. History 
has its surprises. Corinth has gone: the Cross 
remains. It is very startling to one who looks at 
it with the eye of the imagination. The Cross has out- 
lived Corinth, because it was stronger than Corinth. 

In the first place, the Cross reveals eternity. 
Beyond the boundaries of this life for Corinth 
there was nothing, nothing beyond the world 
of sense. Time and all that time makes possible, 
trade, money-making, pleasure were everything : 
all else was shadow. The Cross is something in 
time which takes us beyond time, and so reveals 
eternity. Many of us still recall the story of Cap- 
tain Oates, the companion of Scott on the South 
Polar expedition. When he saw that his increasing 
weakness was destroying his companions’ last 
chance of reaching safety, he quietly said to Scott, 
‘T’m going outside for a few minutes.’ And he 
went out into that snow which was to be his 
winding-sheet and grave, laying down his life that 
his companions might not have their last chance of 
safety jeopardized by him. A deed like that took a 
few seconds to perform, about as long as it takes 
us to tie up our shoe-lace, but how much there is 
init! Considerateness, unselfishness, love, courage, 
heroism—all in a few seconds. We can never 
measure that deed in time, and say that it took 
a few seconds of clock-time. There is something 
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infinite and eternal about it. A bigger world 
has descended upon man’s little world. 

Everything is in the Cross—tenderness, devotion, 
love, goodness, heroism, sublimity. There the 
infinite and eternal world penetrated this finite, 
changing world, and found expression in a match- 
less deed. The Cross is the full breaking in of that 
eternal order, and of this the Resurrection is the 
outward confirmation. 

Secondly, the Cross reveals sin. Corinth was not 
troubling about sin. As Paul said, at the Cross 
God condemned sin (Ro 8%). An African convert 
in Bechuanaland, in a testimony meeting, used the 
striking phrase: ‘ The cross of Christ condemns me 
to be a saint.’ Is there not something radically 
wrong with a world in which the best Man who 
ever lived was crucified? Surely there must be 
some profound derangement in human life for that 
to be possible—some terrible derangement. That 
derangement is sin. What a condemnation of sin 
the Cross is! If sin means that, if sin caused that, 
if sin has that outcome, how terrible and horrible 
it is ! 

And we are part of that world which crucified 
Jesus. But we say, ‘ No, we could never have done 
that : surely we are not implicated in what caused 
the Cross.’ Are we sure? What was it that led 
to the tragedy of the Cross? There was the envy 
and jealousy of the Pharisees, their reluctance to 
come to terms with new truth; there was the fear 
of the Sadducees that they would be deprived of 
their ease, pleasures, and pre-eminence ; there was 
the moral cowardice of Pilate, his unwillingness to 
face a difficult decision. These caused the Cross, 
these are sin, and they are everyday things. Envy 
and jealousy—which of us is free from them? Re- 
luctance to face new truth—how much of this there 
has been in the Church during the last fifty years 
while God has been opening new truths before us ! 
Selfishness, worldliness—how common they are! 
And unwillingness to face a difficult decision which 
would compel them to re-shape their lives, is it not 
that that keeps four people out of every five from 
accepting Jesus’ way of living? And it is at the 
Cross that these things are shown up for what they 
are. 

John Masefield has put it vividly when he makes 
the Quakeress in his poem say to the besotted 
drunkard, Saul Kane : 


‘when next you drink, 
Do me the gentleness to think 
That every drop of drink accursed 
Makes Christ within you die of thirst, 
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That every dirty word you say 

Is one more flint upon His way, 
Another thorn about His head, 
Another mock by where He tread, 
Another nail, another cross. 

All that you are is that Christ’s loss.’ 


This portrayal of his life as a continuation of Calvary 
is Saul Kane’s deliverance : 


The bolted door had broken in, 

I knew that I had done with sin. 

I knew that Christ had given me birth 

To brother all the souls on earth, 

And every bird and every beast 

Should share the crumbs broke at the feast. 


Thirdly, the Cross reveals God. Corinth was not 
concerning itself with God. Neither in its philo- 
sophy nor in its practical life was it troubling about 
God. The Cross is God flinging Himself into the 
struggle for man’s soul, for goodness against sin, 
and seeing it through from first to last, even though 
the cost was Gethsemane and the Cross. When we 
see God in Jesus Christ, mocked, buffeted, spat 
upon, scourged, and crucified, yet never giving up, 
never turning back, never despairing of man even 
when man was most to be despaired of—there is 
something there that gets right into our hearts, 
and into our minds as well, breaks every barrier 
down, so that the only thing we can do is to say in 
mingled tones of penitence and adoration, ‘ My 
God, Thou art Love.’ 


Just as I am—Thy love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down— 


‘Corinth has gone ’—that is true, and yet it is not 
all the truth. There has been a revival of Corinth 
in our day, a revival of paganism. 

Are we not losing the note of eternity? Time 
is becoming almost everything, and eternity is 
fading out of our thoughts. Much recent philosophy 
has been dominated by the idea of time. In prac- 
tical life also time dominates. What lies beyond 
death has become dim and vague: people feel no 
assurance about it. And the result is that every- 
thing has to be crowded into a few fleeting years. 
We are losing the note of eternity, and the calmness 
and the peace and the spaciousness which it brings. 
As Vaughan writes : 


I saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright. 


Secondly, we are losing the sense of sin. On all 
sides to-day sin is explained away. It is due to 
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unfavourable surroundings, says many a social re- 
former: we must blame the environment and not 
the man. It is due, says the psychologist, to our 
mental make-up. We cannot blame a man for it 
any more than for having a peculiar nose, or an in- 
flamed appendix. It is due to the survival of the 
animal, says the evolutionist, and we cannot blame 
the individual for it. These are a few of the facts. 
Even from the pulpit any dealing with sin has 
largely gone. 

Thirdly, we are losing the sense of God. Even 
when we rise to some of the higher ideals of to-day 
we still find God left out. It is Man—Man spelt 
with a capital letter—that is the centre. Man has 
been glorified and exalted. We are often told that 
the highest life is the life of social service, by which 
is meant the service of man. Far be it from us to 
belittle social service. We want far more of it 
than we have got, but in it God is often left out, or 
we are told bluntly that the service of man is the 
service of God. We put the second great com- 
mandment before the first. 

The spirit of Corinth, the spirit of paganism, has 
revived in our age. But the Cross is still in the 
field. We can have no doubt whatever about the 
final victory. The Cross will conquer. But there 
are times when we must feel anxious about the 
future of England and Western Europe. Corinth 
went. Many of the things which were fatal to 
Corinth are present in the life of England. History 
is full of the judgments of God on decadent civiliza- 
tions. Which side are we on? Paganism or the 
Cross? The issue is urgent.? 


SixtH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Christian Ethic of Forgiveness. 


‘Leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy 
way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift.—Mt 5*. 


When one finds it repeatedly stated that forgive- 
ness can only follow upon repentance, and is practic- 
ally immoral otherwise, then it is time the Church 
reminded itself of the most elementary meaning of 
the Cross of the Lord Jesus Christ. Such state- 
ments are the more dangerous because they state 
a half-truth, and one which fits in far too well with 
the vindictiveness that is all too constant a tempta- 
tion to human nature. 

We are easily caught by this half-truth because 
we so constantly make the blunder of associating 
forgiveness with the consequences of sin rather 

1J. A. Chapman, The Supernatural Life, 64. 
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than with sin itself. Forgiveness tends to be re- | 
stricted in our minds to the poverty-stricken | 
significance of ‘letting off, ‘ releasing from conse- }) 
quences.’ It becomes thereby an action indis- | 
tinguishable from the weak indulgence of those | 
who have no vivid sense of the wickedness of sin, | 
or are too cowardly to assert their personal rights. 

The grand corrective of this serious error is to get | 
back to the teaching and person of Jesus, and into | 
the presence of the God of Forgiveness. At least || 
the-forgiveness divine can have nothing weak or |) 
foolish about it, and God—as Jesus interprets Him |) 
to us—is essentially and supremely a God of For- 
giveness. So much so, indeed, that you dare not |} 
worship Him whilst you deny forgiveness to a | 
brother. ‘ Leave there thy gift before the altar, and | 
go thy way ; first be reconciled to thy brother, and | 
then come and offer thy gift.’ | 

‘Forgiveness’ is a forth-giving of oneself in re- 
neiwed feelings of friendliness and activity of friendly 
purpose. It is an attempt to restore soul-union - 
between the wronged and the wronger. This is 
why we must forgive, that we may enjoy feeling and | 
knowing God’s forgiveness. Hezs Love,andonly by | 
giving place to love in our hearts can we let Him 
into them. If, then, our communion with Him is 
to be constant, our forgiveness of others must be 
constant too: it cannot and dare not wait upon 
penitence in others. 

The half-truthfulness of the plea that repentance 
must precede forgiveness arises from the fact that 
the spirit of divine love may be greatly thwarted in 
its beneficent purpose by the hardness of the unre- 
pentant soul. A man may by his obduracy prevent 
your doing much for him, however forgiving your 
spirit may be; but behind your inability your 
spirit will not falter in its purpose of love and re- 
storation ; it will rather seek by greater and greater 
self-sacrifice to reach the hidden and reluctant soul 
upon whom its merciful love is fixed. This con- 
sideration brings us right to the heart of the matter. 
It brings us to the Cross. To the Cross of our 
Lord, which shows us God suffering the obduracy 
of sinful humanity, pleading by blood and anguish 
with the impenitent souls of men, asserting His 
forgiving love in face of the jeering contempt of the 
world, and proving it in uttermost self-sacrifice. 
And it brings us to our own Cross, if we are going to 
forgive as we have been forgiven. There is always 
a risk in forgiveness—a risk of being misunderstood, 
of being flouted and rejected. 

Strikingly enough this fact of atonement, this 
painful effort to reach the obdurate soul, is all in 
the very word ‘ forgiveness,’ as it comes to us in its 
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Greek forms. Beneath them all is the idea of effort 
on behalf of the sinful, and in some of its stronger 
forms, used by our Lord and by Paul, it carries such 
meanings as ‘ doing a favour,’ and ‘ making it up,’ 
as in old days at school, and the schoolboy quarrels, 
and the ‘ making it up’ by little services of goodwill. 
So, in the sterner clash of men with men, and 
nations with nations, Christian forgiveness stands 
for sacrificial effort, to convince men that they are 
loved with an everlasting love, a love which is 
indeed, to borrow Francis Thompson’s phrase, a 
veritable “hound of heaven.’ Because Christian 
forgiveness means the assertion of an unvarying love 
to every sinful soul and an attempt to make that 
love felt at all costs, forgiveness in the Christian 
ethic precedes repentance. 

There is a remarkable passage in David Living- 
stone’s later Journal, written after he had suffered 
incredible hardships and after his faith had been 
severely tested by tragic disappointments. ‘ What 
is the atonement of Christ ?’ this noble soul asks. 
“It is Himself. It is the inherent and everlasting 
mercy of God made apparent to human eyes and 
ears. The Everlasting Love was disclosed in our 
Lord’s life and death. He showed that God for- 
gives because He loves to forgive.’ 

The teaching and example of Jesus upon this 
matter is extremely illuminating and convincing. 
Christ’s whole idea of God is of a father, who meets 
his prodigal son more than half-way with the offer 
of forgiveness. The very conception of the gospel, 
the meaning of the Incarnation, is this, that God 
seeks men ere ever they seek Him. ‘The Son of 
man is come to seek and to save the lost.’ And the 
perfection of the Father is always the pattern in 
Christ’s view of the Christian’s perfection. His 
attitude can never be merely righteous with the 
righteousness that is purely critical and unre- 
demptive. Righteousness for Jesus could never be 
divorced from love. His teaching, however, is 
enormously strengthened and vindicated by His 
example. Let us take two examples. 

It was incredibly mean and cowardly of Peter to 
deny his Master. Jesus read his weakness of char- 
acter very shrewdly, yet did not harden His heart 
against him, Jesus prayed for Peter. And when 
the sin had been committed there was no bitterness in 
the attitude of Jesus, nothing but ‘ effort to redeem.’ 
The ‘look’ that broke Peter’s heart ere ever he 
“ wept bitterly ’ would never have done so had ‘ love 
and forgiveness ’ been absent fromit. And after the 
Resurrection Christ’s first thought is for His fallen 
disciple. ‘Tell Peter,’ He says. The effect of 
Christ’s method becomes evident in that gem of 
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conversation preserved for us by John, which took 
place between Peter and Jesus on the shore of the 
lake. ‘ Lovest thou me?’ asks Jesus three times, 
tempting Peter to his old self-assertiveness. But 
Peter is changed. He is a penitent man, a new 
creature, made so by the Lord’s divine for- 
giveness. 

Above all, there is Christ’s free forgiveness of those 
crucifying Him. This completes the argument from 
Christ’s example. ‘Father! forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’ It is quite impossible 
to restrict the scope of that appeal to the Roman 
soldiers, as some have tried to do. It is doubtful 
if they needed to be forgiven, inasmuch as they 
were but carrying out orders they were under obliga- 
tion to fulfil. The sin of the situation lies with the 
priests and the crowd. It is for these, utterly im- 
penitent at the moment, that Jesus pleads forgive- 
ness, and implicitly gives to them His own. In 
doing so, He is true to the most fundamental mean- 
ing of His sacrifice. The Cross declares an Atone- 
ment, purposed and carried through, for every 
sinning soul before it is convicted of its sin or in the 
least repentant. 

There must be some profound and good reason for 
the practice of Jesus. The answer surely is found 
in that last great word, ‘ For they know not what 
they do.’ In all human sin there is an abundant 
element of unreason, a failing of the human mind, 
a misjudgment, a knowing-not. This is the only 
thing that makes it forgivable. It does not express 
the true man. The man has yet to ‘come to him- 
self,’ as Jesus said of the prodigal, and when that 
happens he will grow ashamed of his temporary 
sinful self. This is no theory, it is fact, as any one 
can prove who will reflect upon his own sins. | We 
know the feeling of ‘ wonder’ that we should ever 
have been capable of this or that. Temporary 
mental aberration, the failure of the higher centres 
of the brain, is the explanation of many sinful 
actions. Tennyson’s story of King Arthur and 
Guinevere is a notable commentary upon this truth, 
especially the words of the fallen queen : 


It was my duty to have loved the highest : 

It surely was my profit had I known: 

It would have been my pleasure had I seen. 
We needs must love the highest when we see it. 


This explanation, of course, must not be pushed 
to extremes. It does not annul responsibility, for 
one should have better mental control, and one 
should ‘ walk in the light,’ and not ‘in the dark- 
ness.’ 

Forgiveness, by its natural appeal to the better 
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self, rouses and revives the better mind, predisposes 
the guilty soul to a rejudgment of the situation, robs 
it of all self-justification in its selfish action, in 
excuse for which it loves to plead the hardness and 
selfishness of the world, and so leads on to a ‘ change 
of mind.’ The Psalmist knew this when he cried, 
‘There is forgiveness with thee, that thou mayest 
be feared.’ In St. Paul’s phrase, ‘ Coals of fire,’ 
there is a terrible truth. Remorse and penitence 
are kindled by nothing so surely as by the amazing 
mercy of that God who is a consuming fire of 
love. 

Seeing, then, that the mainspring of sin is selfish- 
ness as well as ignorance of the good, if it is to be 
overcome the good must live and shine in us. Hate 
must be fought with love, and cruelty with forgive- 
ness. Not that all the consequences should or can 
be annulled. The consequences are not merely 
evil, again and again they are the soul’s best source 
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of illumination, proving its tragic error. Such 
illumination, however, is not enough by itself. 

The sinful hearts of men are visited by recurring 
spring-tides of remorse and penitence ; such tides 
ebb fruitlessly away when met only by the crabbed, 
mean, self-righteous spirit of the world; they flow 
to flood-tide when greeted by the full sunshine of a 
love divine in its freedom and prodigal in its passion 
and sacrifice. So let us pray George MacDonald’s 
noble prayer : 


Make my forgiveness downright, such as I 
Should perish if I did not have from Thee. 
I let the wrong go, withered up and dry, 
Cursed with divine forgetfulness in me ; 

’Tis but self-pity, pleasant, mean, and sly, 
Low whispering bids the paltry memory live, 
What am I brother for but to forgive ?? 


1 A.D. Belden, Does God Really Cave ? 58. 


The Ministry of Heresy. 


By THE REVEREND A. J. WESTLAKE, B.A., B.D., DEAL. 


A RECENT instance of theological controversy in 
Scotland, issuing in the resignation of a minister 
who could no longer subscribe to the constitution of 
his Church, and the publicity given to it in the 
religious press, prompts one to reflect upon the 
interesting theme of the ministry Of heresy to 
the Church of Christ. The interest is sharpened by 
the reading of an excellent monograph on Father 
Tyrrell, written by H. D. A. Major, to be found 
in a recent book entitled Great Christians, 
recalling the noble Catholic cleric, whose life ended 
in such sorrow to himself and to his friends, and in 
his expulsion from the Church of his choice. It is 
worth while to set down what the development of 
the Christian religion teaches concerning dogmatic 
conflicts that we may trace its bearing upon the 
pursuit of truth, and so learn to avoid that in- 
tellectual haziness and spiritual indifference which 
merely weaken the witness of the Church. 

I. MopERN TOLERATION.—A conspicuous 
feature of modern days is a heightened impatience 
with anything that suggests a heresy hunt. It is 
easy to-day to write on liberty, but this does not 
mean necessarily that we can pride ourselves on the 
honour due to an Hubmaier whose ‘ Heretics and 
their Burners’ constituted one of the most thorough- 
- going pleas for liberty of conscience that a troubled 


age, the sixteenth century, produced, or to a 
Milton whose classic Avreopagitica is so renowned. 
‘Other men laboured, and ye are entered into their 
labours ’ (Jn 45%). 

Throughout the nineteenth century in Britain 
we can trace a growing tolerance in the public mind, 
and an increasing reluctance to resort to the 
extreme measure of excommunication. The Church 
of England, for example, with its studied compre- 
hensiveness can boast the gradual victory over 
attempts during the last half of the century to drive 
the High Anglican from the Church, and can point 
to the impossibility now of enforcing such imprison- 
ment for religious conviction as attended that 
conflict in Church and State. Mutual charity has 
enabled opposing parties to enjoy a more peaceful 
life in the fold of the one national Church and to 
regard themselves as the complement, one of the 
other. It is evident that the most zealous church- 
men would not tolerate to-day the distressing 
scenes that threatened to divide the Church of 
England in that period of ecclesiastical turmoil. 
In Scotland this impatience would be no less felt as 
men remembered the exclusion of Robertson Smith 
for maintaining an attitude of mind which has 
become the norm of Biblical exegesis, and all dis- 
cerning Christians would honour the eloquent 
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advocacy of that distinguished evangelical, Alex- 
ander Whyte, whose noble plea on Smith’s behalf 
is so tellingly outlined in Barbour’s Life. A clear 
picture of the altered attitude may be readily 
obtained if we ask ourselves whether the vast 
open-air Mass held in London in the summer of 
1933, at the centenary of the Oxford Movement, 
could have been arranged or proceeded with at no 
greater distance of time than twenty-five years ago. 

It is not difficult to appreciate the good features 
of this contemporary and prevailing sentiment. 
The amazing advance in human knowledge which 
has given men a new sense of the vastness of the 
universe has created a disposition toward humility. 
He who is aware how little we know, and how fre- 
quently we have had to revise intellectual formula- 
tions that seemed securely based, will hesitate to 
assume an infallibility that time will invalidate. 
There is scarcely a finer fruit of true culture than 
humility. Our Lord Himself was satisfied that 
conceited people were blinded, for He thanked God 
that there were things hidden from the wise and 
prudent that were revealed unto babes. Humility 
restrains campaigns against heresy. 

The greater charity of the present day is another 
feature of the impatience we have reviewed. The 
social legislation that has steadily proceeded since 
the first Reform Bill is a reflection of the awakened 
public sympathy, which, stimulated by an in- 
telligent charity, is unable to tolerate confessed 
cruelties, whether it be negro slavery overseas, or 
the callous disregard of human rights at home. 
This deepened sensitiveness to humane feelings, 
transferred to the sphere of religious discussion, has 
created the mind that looks askance on movements 
that menace the rights of conscience. 

A less obvious cause of the changed viewpoint is 
the recognition that intellectual forms are only one 
part of the structure of truth. The New Psychology 
has opened out new vistas, emphasizing the sig- 
nificance for thought of other than intellectual 
aspects of personality. This is recognized even 
while we are cautious in accepting its dicta without 
further scientific investigation, and while we enjoy 
the humorous suggestion that the new science seems 
to be composed of two equal parts, namely, of 
things that are not so, and of things we knew 
before. Error in theoretical statement does not 
seem so baneful as formerly. Rich fellowship and 
enjoyment of spiritual life can be realized amid 
opposing intellectual subscriptions, and men prefer 
the enjoyment of life and are only too ready to 
relegate to later inquiry the task of elaborating its 
theology. This determination to enjoy God and 
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Christian fellowship has contributed its part to the 
present outlook. 

In seeking to appreciate the worthiness of the 
present mood, we should warn ourselves against an 
impatience that conceals a weakness while it boasts 
a charity. The willingness to be indulgent to 
alleged heresy can be the result of a moral laziness 
which has no value for progressive thought. It is 
a poor thing if a man cannot make up his mind 
because he has no mind to make up. When Paul 
withstood Peter he gave offence to others beside 
the Judaizers who troubled the Galatian Church. 
Peter, who was carried away with the dissimulation 
of the hour, stands convicted of weakness and 
poverty of insight. A good deal of modern im- 
patience with religious controversy is due to a lack 
of deep spiritual experience. Men are often in- 
different because they are without that challenging 
experience which gives urgency to the soul, stirs 
thoughts that sing, and kindles a realization of truth 
and reality. There is a peace that is death. It is 
true that no organ at all is better than discord, but 
no one would call the mere absence of discord, 
music, and it is music, the positive creation, we 
want to hear. 

Again, there is such a thing as a disintegration 
that will destroy the finer things of the soul. Had 
Paul acquiesced in the indiscriminating zeal of 
Peter and tolerated a reduced Christianity to 
avoid controversy, he would have shunted the 
Church into a siding and it would have remained 
an obscure sect which only the curious would have 
troubled about. The rich charities of the New 
Testament revelation abounded in the hearts of 
the earliest pioneers, but the firmest of the Apostolic 
band knew how to exclude doctrines that threatened 
the very life of the Church: there were teachings 
they could ‘ hate.’ 

II. Some Criticat IssuEes.—The service which 
heresy has rendered to the Church can be seen with 
distinctness if we watch the process at work in 
some crises of Church history. 

(a) Gnosticism.—The Church of Christ was born 
in an age filled with systems of philosophy and 
religion, and in a time of intellectual activity. 
Jew and Pagan both made contributions to the 
more Catholic type of religion that subsequently 
arose. The Church enriched its life by the use of 
the best thought of the time, and in the second 
century it encountered a type of thought that we 
call Gnosticism. The aim of the Gnostics was not 
unworthy: ‘it was,’ to quote A. H. Newman,! ‘ to 
account for the existence of the present order of 

14 Manual of Church History, i. 181. 
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things without compromising the character of the 
Supreme Being.’ But when the Church saw phil- 
osophical speculation being used to subvert its 
experience of the glory of Christ, speculations 
that regarded the Incarnation as only apparent, 
as did Valentinus the Church instinctively 
saw that here was a process of thought that 
threatened its deepest life and must be excluded 
as foreign to the health of the body. The approach 
of heresy quickened a new Christian self-conscious- 
ness even as the sense of personality is awakened 
through the awareness of something external to the 
self. 

(b) The Arian Controversy—The Council of 
Nicea, A.D. 325, that was definitely concerned with 
Arian teaching, was not promoted by the Church 
out of a love of controversy. The issues were 
forced upon the Church and the corporate society 
was compelled to enter upon a deeper investigation 
of the Christian experience of redemption. At the 
time of the Council, Eusebius of Cesarea was the 
most famous living writer in the Church. ‘ His 
teaching,’ says J. F. Bethune-Baker,? ‘may fairly 
be taken as representing the prevailing doctrine of 
the Trinity and the Person of Christ, which made 
it possible for many to vacillate between Subordina- 
tionism and Sabellianism, and showed the need for 
more precise definitions.’ It was the forceful per- 
sonality of Athanasius that made clear the issue on 
this occasion. We do injustice to this great Father 
if we join his opponents who condemned him as 
a contumacious subject: he towered above his 
fellows,saw the deadly character of Arian speculation 
and its reduced christology, and the unsatisfactory 
temporizing teaching of Eusebius which Dorner 
described ‘as a chameleon-hued thing and a mirror 
of the unsolved problems of the Church of that 
age. * To call Christ a ‘creature’ or to say 
“there was a time when He was not,’ imperilled 
the glory of the Redeemer, and the eventual inser- 
tion of ‘Homoousios’ in the creed of Nicea is a 
tribute to the insight of men, who, in giving their 
strength to the mastery of opposing conceptions, 
arrived at an enhanced appreciation of the Incarnate 
Saviour, whose impact upon the souls of men 
demanded a more complete enunciation than seemed 
likely to be accepted. The ministry of this heresy 
occasioned heightened appreciations, clarified the 
testimony of the Church, and cleared the road for 
spiritual development. 


1A Manual of Church History, i. 189. 

2 An Introduction to the Early History of Christian 
Doctrine, 165. 

3 Op. cit. 165. 
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(c) The Chalcedonian Controversy—One observes 
a continuity of activity in the discussions that took 
place at Chalcedon in the fifth century. There is 
more here than a love of controversy or a self-willed 
pursuit of heretics. Indeed, the very definitions of 
the creed of Chalcedon show that the framers were 
content to leave well alone, as long as clearly dis- 
integrating elements were excluded. The special 
feature of the creed is the negative adjectives, | 
showing that the Church was more anxious to say | 
what the Christian faith was certainly not, than to 
lay down a creed of closed completeness: The 
leaders of that age, even as we, knew that God had 
ever more light to break forth from His word, but 
that very assurance gave them an insight into that 
which was destructive of vitalizing truth. Thus 
they proclaimed ‘ Christ in two natures, without 
confusion, without change, without division, with- 
out separation: the difference of the natures being 
in no way destroyed on account of the union, but 
rather the peculiar property of each nature being 
preserved.’ As Bethune-Baker? says: ‘In this 
definition the Church at length pronounced a final 
verdict on both extremes of Christological opinion, 
clearly repudiating Apollinarian, Nestorian, and 
Eutychian teaching, and stating positively in few 
words the relation between the two natures in the 
one person.’ However much later experience 
revealed the incompleteness of the definition, it is 
certain the Church stated its mind with suceinct- 
ness, both to itself and to the world, and that this 
ministry would scarcely have been achieved without 
the challenge presented to faith by the perilous 
conceptions that were influencing the Church at the 
time. 

The inward meaning of these early controversies 
is the desire of the Church, in spite of frequent 
lapses from its classic elevations, to make progress 
possible by warding off error and so allowing 
Christian believers to press on in the knowledge that 
there were still to be realized glorious expansions 
of the mysteries of grace, and more radiant un- 
veilings of the brightness of that Face in whom 
they had seen the glory of God. 

(d) Modernism.—Taking a leap in our historical 
survey to the last century, we come upon the stirring 
crisis in the Roman Church, associated with the 
name of Modernism. It is well to be clear what 
Modernism is. ‘Modernism is the name given by 
the papal encyclical which condemned it to a 
complex of moyements within the Roman Com- 
munion, all alike inspired by a desire to bring the 

4 An Introduction to the Early History of Christian 
Doctrine, 287. 
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tradition of Christian belief and practice into closer 
relation with the intellectual habits and social 
aspirations of our own time.’? The creative passion 
that characterized this Modernism will awake sym- 
pathy in the minds of liberal evangelicals, who, while 
repudiating the unscientific theorizings of a Loisy, 
Tecognize the claim for freedom in historical inves- 
tigation. The Church of Christ, from the days of the 
New Testament, has always known how to assimilate 
the best the world has to give, and to clothe its 
message in language that men use and understand. 
The Bible itself is a witness to this creative activity. 
Moreover, the very people in the Roman com- 
munion who condemned Modernism, the Ultra- 
montanes, had developed on a similar principle, 
their own movement being the product of a Catholi- 
cism that aimed at freedom from the entanglements 
of dynastic contentions with a view to leading the 
rising democracies. The Vatican Decrees which 
settled the fate of the modernists were the fruit of 
this school of thought. And was not the theology of 
the Roman Church based on Aquinas, whose work 
for the Church of his day is rightly described by 
Workman ? as ‘ the fusion of the highest speculative 
thought of the time with its profoundest spiritual 
convictions, the reconciliation of the new truths of 
the present with the kernel of truth embodied in the 
traditional creed,’ and do we not see that this is a 
task that must continually be done as long as 
religion remains a vital force in our life ? 

The claim of Louis Duchesne and Alfred Loisy, 
at the close ot the century in the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, was the right to apply rigorously a scientific 
method to their respective spheres of research, 
ecclesiastical history, and Biblical exegesis. The 

Liberal Protestant would not quarrel with this 
demand: he would only wish to ensure that sound 
science was being applied, lest conclusions are reached 
which dissipate the substance of the gospel, as 
actually happened in this case. The Liberal 
Protestant will likewise appreciate the spirit which 
led to the formation about 1890 of L’union pour 
Paction morale, which sought to retain or regain 
religious belief without the sacrifice of intellectual 
honesty. The men in this group saw that great 
Christian realities when interpreted through the 
logical abstractions of the Aristotelian metaphysic, 
which Aquinas had assimilated in his work and on 
which Catholic Theology rests, lost much of their 
distinctive religious significance. The effect on 

such a reality as ‘faith’ may be traced. ‘ Faith, 


1 ENcYcLoP2ZDIA OF RELIGION AND Eruics, viii. 


793- 
2 Christian Thoughi to the Reformation, 231. 
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says A. L. Lilley, 3 “as an assent of the intelligence 
to the truth acquired extrinsically, by the teaching 
of a divinely deputed authority, fails to do justice 
to its concrete reality. That concrete reality of 
faith is an immediate response of the whole personal 
nature to the personal divine action upon it, a 
response in virtue of which it recognizes authority 
and the measure in which authority mediates the 
divine action to it. The intellectual element in 
faith exists, but it exists as a derivative from some 
profounder and more yital action of faith.’ 

This is the very marrow of Protestant teaching, 
but the Roman Church from its standpoint was 
quite right in resisting this Modernist Movement, 
for Rome had taken up its stand on Aquinas, and 
Thomism was henceforward final. As Inge * says: 
‘Rome would have committed suicide by sanction- 
ing a disintegrating philosophy of religion, the 
tendency of which would have been to change 
Catholicism into a religion of a different type.’ The 
difference between the Roman Church of the 
nineteenth century and the Church of the early 
centuries is that the latter was free to judge truth 
by the norm of its corporate Christian experience 
through the Scriptures, whereas the former, to 
quote Inge again, ‘is encumbered by an enormous 
mass of falsified history and antiquated science 
which it cannot repudiate and which it cannot impose 
upon its adherents except where its priests control 
or stifle education.’5 How dangerous the Roman 
Church is to the spiritual verdicts of the soul may 
be seen in the treatment of Father Tyrrell. Tyrrell 
gives us the clue to his mind in his Medsevalism: 
* Modernist,’ says Tyrrell, ‘ as opposed to “ modern * 
means the acknowledgement on the part of religion 
of the rights of modern thought: of the need of 
effecting a synthesis, not between the old and new 
indiscriminately, but between what, after due 
criticism, is found to be valid in the old and in the 
new. Its opposite is Medievalism, which, as a 
fact, is only the synthesis effected between the 
Christian faith and the culture of the late Middle 
Ages, but which erroneously supposes itself to be 
of apostolic antiquity. . . . The difference is that 
whereas the Medievalist regards the expression 
of Catholicism ... as final and exhaustive, the 
Modernist denies the possibility of such finality 
and holds that the task is unending.’® This 
contrast is a matter of deep importance. The 


3 ENCYCLOPZDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS, vill. 
767- 

* The Church and the World, 45. 

5 Ibid. 46. 

© Quoted in Great Christians, 565 f. 
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Protestant will ever claim the right to test current 
thought by the Scriptures, and not by any rigid 
ecclesiastical system however venerable and how- 
ever worthy in its day, as was Thomism. He will 
see the necessity of doing for the twentieth century 
what Aquinas did for the thirteenth. The Vatican 
Decrees show us a system that places external 
unity before living truth, or else confuses them. 
An external unity that cannot make room for 
the genuine freedom of the Christian conscience will 
break with the first revival of religion. 

It is the contention of the present writer that the 
Church of the earlier controversies found a new 
splendour in and through the ministry of heresy 
which served to clarify its vision and enlarged its 
understanding. Meeting heresy in the strength of 
redeeming love, the encounter caused grace to 
abound more and more. In the controversy that 
issued in the condemnation of men like Tyrrell and 
von Hiigel, the possibility of spiritual enrichment 
and a higher and better authenticated authority 
was sacrificed to the rigidity of an organization 
that in its trial took refuge in the Decrees. 


—_- 
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The Roman Church met alleged heresy and 
was left poorer, whereas the divine mind, as 
revealed in the growth of the Church, means us 
to face any struggle and emerge spiritually the 
stronger. 5 

The Church that meets the expanding and 
vigorous thought of its age in the strength of the 
Apostolic benediction, ‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost’ (2 Co 1334), will keep its authority 
while it conserves its freedom, for the benediction 
is the epitome of the experience of the Church. 
‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ ’ is the blessing 
of the conscious experience of redeeming grace ; 
‘the love of God’ is the blessed assurance that 
emerges from the conviction of the sinner’s justifica- 
tion; and ‘the communion of the Holy Ghost’ is 
the creation of the former blessing of grace and 
love, a society that is built not on man but on God. 
To such a society, heresy, when it arises will be 
found to strengthen the spiritual fabric even as 
the storm causes the roots of the tree to take a 
firmer hold of the soil. 


Recent GForeiqn Theology. 


GW Roman Catholic Commentary 
on Meuferonomp. 


Tus? is the seventeenth volume in a series which 
first made its appearance in 1923, and it maintains 
the high standard of scholarship which we have 
learnt to expect from Dr. Junker. Even those who 
disagree with him will gladly recognize his thorough 
knowledge of Hebrew and his familiarity with 
modern literature on the subject. Protestant 
scholars are freely referred to, and their views are 
always fairly and clearly stated, though, naturally, 
it is Roman Catholic authors who receive most 
attention, especially Hummelauer and Sanda. The 
reader cannot help being struck by the fact that 
Dr. Junker often quotes the latter scholar in order 
to express a difference of opinion. It is, in the 
circumstances, a little surprising to find practically 
no reference to British or American literature. 
Driver’s ‘ Introduction ’ is once mentioned, but the 
I.C.C. on ‘ Deuteronomy ’ is never cited. The views 

1 Das Buch Deuteronomium, tibersetzt und erklart, 


von Dr. Hubert Junker (Hanstein, Bonn; M.4.80, 
geb. M.6.40). 


of Hélscher and of Oestreicher are described and 
criticised ; those of Kennett and of Welch are 
ignored. Perhaps Dr. Junker wrote deliberately 
for readers who know only German. 

There are many interesting and illuminating 
comments on individual passages, but, since most 
of these are to be found also in other writers, the 
reader’s interest will inevitably be centred in Dr. 
Junker’s general position as to the date and author- 
ship of Deuteronomy. His tendencies are strongly 
conservative, and he ascribes the book as a whole 
to Moses. Yet his attitude is not illiberal, and he 
is ready to allow for a number of interpolations in 
the text, admitting the possibility that the inter- 
polators were inspired as well as the original author. 
A thorough and logical application of the principle 
here involved will enable scientific criticism to be 
brought well within the pale of Catholic orthodoxy. 

Dr. Junker has skilfully avoided the worst pitfall 
which awaits scholars holding his critical view—the 
vicious circle in argument. We are accustomed to 
find a modern writer holding that some part of the 
Law (e.g. the Decalogue) is Mosaic, but, as a rule, 
when a writer starts with this dogmatic assumption, 
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in itself incapable of demonstration, he will proceed 
to erect an elaborate structure on this insecure 
foundation. Only the slightest traces of such a 
method are to be discerned in Dr. Junker’s work. 
Occasionally he makes a positive criticism ; perhaps 
the best is his remark on Dt 251”1°, where he points 
out that the extermination of Amalek can hardly 
have been prescribed in the seventh century B.c., 
if the tribe was wiped out by Saul. To this the 
reply of the Graf-Wellhausen school would probably 
be (a) that the work of destruction was not complete ; 
(b) that Deuteronomy certainly contains ancient 
elements, in addition to those derived directly from 
the Book of the Covenant. For the most part, 
however, Dr. Junker is content to show that 
individual laws commonly cited as evidence of a 
comparatively late date may, in his opinion, be 
ascribed equally well to Moses. 

Even readers who find Dr. Junker’s reasoning 
unconvincing will welcome his scholarship, his tone, 
and his real desire to discover and to transmit 
new light on Scripture. 


= 


‘JsaiaB rf.—frot.: @ Fresh 
{BCUBBION. 


HERE we have the combined work of a Danish and 
of a Swiss scholar, originally published in Danish 
in 1929, and now translated into German.! In its 
present form, in spite of the division into two 
‘volumes,’ it actually constitutes a single book, for 
the pagination is continuous throughout. 

Though Professor Kohler’s section stands second, 
it may conveniently be considered first, since it 
gives, in the main, the text adopted by Dr. Glahn. 
It consists of an unpointed Hebrew text, divided 
into sections and metrically arranged, with critical 
notes and a German translation following each 
individual poem. At the end there are brief dis- 
cussions of the textual criticism of Is 40-66, and 
of the principles of Hebrew metre. The treatment 
of the whole is sound and thorough; its weakest 
part is the excursus on metre. Here it is enough 
to note that there are two blemishes on what is, 
otherwise, a very satisfactory piece of work. 


1 Der Prophet der Heimkehr (Jesaia 40-66), her- 
ausgegeben von Pastor Dr. Theol. Ludvig Glahn. 
Vol. I. ‘ Die Einheit von Kap. 40-66 des Buches Jesaia,’ 
und D.Theol, H. C., Dr. Phil. Ludwig K6hler; Vol. II. 
“Das Buch Jesaia Kap. 56-66,’ textkritisch und 
metrisch behandelt (Levin & Munksgaard, Kopenhagen 
und Giessen; 1934, Dan. Cr. 12.00; RM. 9.00). 
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Professor K6hler does not allow for the possibility 
of anacrusis in Hebrew poetic form, and—far more 
serlous—he fails to give the principle of parallelism 
that dominant position which it should have in 
every discussion of Hebrew metre. 

Dr. Glahn’s work will take an important place 
in the scientific study of Is 40-66. Since the 
publication of Duhm’s commentary, in 1892, we 
have had three main schools of thought. Some, 
following Duhm, have held that Is 56-66 is a 
prophetic book due to another prophet than the 
author of 40-55. Others (Cheyne and Budde are 
good examples) have held that chs. 56-66 contain 
the work of numerous prophets, while yet others, 
including Sir G. A. Smith (to whom Dr. Glahn 
repeatedly refers), still hold that Is 40-66 is sub- 
stantially to be ascribed to a single author. It is 
in support of this last view that the volume before 
us has been written. 

There have been also differences of opinion as to 
the date of Is 56-66. Duhm placed ‘ Trito-Isaiah ’ 
in the period immediately preceding the governor- 
ship of Nehemiah ; others would prefer 515-500 B.c. 
Torrey claims a date at the end of the fifth century 
B.c. or the beginning of the fourth. Dr. Glahn 
argues for the period 536-530. 

After a sketch of the outstanding features of 
Is 40-55, the author discusses each section in 
56-66 (5618 he attaches—with some uncertainty 
—to 55), and finds nothing that demands a late 
date, while the absence of a Temple argues very 
strongly for an early age. He then considers the 
connexion between the two large groups of prophetic 
utterances, laying special stress on the religious 
outlook, philological questions, and style. In all 
these he finds so close a similarity between 40-55 
on the one hand, and 56-66 on the other, as to 
justify the assumption of a common author. 

Dr. Glahn’s strongest argument is that derived 
from the absence of a Temple. Similarity in ideas 
may be otherwise explained, and opinions based on 
style (though they are here carefully analysed) are 
apt to be subjective. The philological evidence 
cited, indeed, suggests on the surface that we ought 
to recognize a threefold authorship, separating 
chs. 40-48, 49-55, and 56-66 from one another. 
But if, as Dr. Glahn insists, the whole of chs. 56-66 
belongs to a period before the restoration of the 
Temple, there is comparatively little ground for 
assuming a divided authorship. An interesting 
historical problem arises from these conclusions— 
or rather from the steps by which they are reached. 
That is the origin of the Samarian schism, but Dr. 
Glahn makes no attempt to discuss this in detail. 
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Such an inquiry would be, as a matter of fact, 
outside the scope of this work, which stands out 
as one of the most useful contributions made in 
recent years to the solution of the critical problems 
connected with Deutero-Isaiah. 


THEODORE H. ROBINSON. 
Cardiff. 


————t 


Marta. 


THE indefatigable M. Goguel has produced another 
scholarly study—this time on the Resurrection of 
our Lord. La Foi a la Résurrection de Jésus dans le 
Christianisme Primitif (Leroux ; 70 fr.) has all the 
qualities to which the author has accustomed us 
—the width of knowledge, the thoroughness of 
xamination, the lucidity of statement. The whole 
field, in every corner of it, is explored ; the evidence 
is riddled with meticulous care; all relevant 
theories and questions are considered and weighed. 
Yet, there is nothing very new in the conclusions. 
Faith in the Resurrection of Christ made the 
Christian Church. It is the living Centre of primi- 
tive Christianity. Many of these earliest Christians 
were entirely sure that they had seen the Risen 
Lord. Yet their faith in Him alive and Risen was 
not due to the visions ; rather, oftener, the visions 
rose out of the faith. For had the body of our 
Lord been found within His grave, that faith would 
not have broken. For it was built up, not merely on 
historical evidence, but, more, on spiritial facts ; 
on the assurance—after the first darkness, final and 
unshakable—that Jesus was not dead but Living, 


and had conquered death, on daily dealings with: 


the Lord which made no other explanation even 
possible. Of all the facts reported in the Gospels, 
that which has most importance for the faith and 
thought of the early Christians is the Resurrection 
of Jesus. But, as it happens, it is on this subject 
that the records are most diverse and most difficult 
to harmonize ; there that it is hardest, not to say 
impossible, to come upon a concrete historical found- 
ation. Is there not at least a presumption favourable 
to the idea that the visions are more the expression 
of a faith rather than the relating of facts ? That 
is M. Goguel’s starting-point. The plan adopted 
consists, first, of a definition and statement of the 
faith in the Resurrection and of the part it played 
in the religious thinking of primitive Christianity ; 
then an examination of the records of the Master’s 
burial, of the empty tomb, of His appearances, of 
the Ascension, and the descent into Hades, with an 
attempt to trace the history and evolution of the 
tradition. And, lastly, a section on psychology 
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and certain historical parallels seeks to show how 

the resurrection faith arose and has developed in 

men’s minds. A. J. Gossip. 
Glasgow. 


Tue Professor of Church History in the University 
of Rostock has issued the first part of his History 
of Christianity, the narrative closing with the falk 
of the Roman Empire in the West. Dr. von Walter 
aims at interesting the rising generation of theo- 
logical students described as ‘ weary of history.” 
Therefore, in his survey, he not only gives the 
main facts in the external history of the Church, 
but also traces the development of doctrine and 
especially notes the changes in the ideals of piety. 
His straightforward and concise style enables him 
to make his descriptions both of the early Christian 
society and of the later Christological controversies 
eminently readable. By confining himself to 
essential elements and by wise sifting of his material 
he has succeeded in his endeavour to write attrac- 
tively for educated laymen as well as for students 
of historical theology. 

The general attitude is that of a moderate con- 
servative. For example, in discussing the problem 
of the Fourth Gospel, Dr. von Walter says: ‘ that 
the author was a personal disciple of Jesus is still a 
possibility well worthy of consideration, though it 
must be-added that he does not write history in the 
literal sense of the word, but makes use of historical 
reminiscences in his possession. ... He must 
have been a man who had been nurtured in the 
piety of the Pauline school and sought to combine 
with it the impressions of his youth.’ 

The struggle with heathenism—external and 
internal—is graphically sketched in two illuminat- 
ing chapters, and the account of ‘ Augustine and 
his Times’ clearly shows why his influence was 
both widespread and manifold. 


In 1906 Dr. Julius Richter published the first 
volume of his Universal History of Evangelical 
Missions ; the issue of the second part of the fifth 
volume 2 brings to a close the great work on which 
he has been engaged for more than a quarter of a 
century. It was his intention to add three more 


1 Die Geschichte des Christentums, von Dr. Johannes 
von Walter; I. Das Altevtum (Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; 
RM.6, geb. 7.50). 

2 Allgemeine Missionsgeschichte, Band V. Heft 2: 
Die evangelische Mission in Fern- und Siidost-Asien, 
Austvalien, Amerika, von Dr. Julius Richter (Bertels- 
mann, Giitersloh ; RM.16). 
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volumes dealing respectively with Missions to the 
Jews, the History of German Evangelical Missions, 
and the Development of Home Missions in Pro- 
testantism, but the needs of the times have com- 
pelled him to modify his original plan. Thanks 
are expressed to several societies for financial aid ; 
of especial interest is the mention of a German 
Scientific Society which has given help—die 
Notgemeinschaft der deutschen Wissenschaft. 

Part I. includes the Empire of Japan, Korea- 
Chosea and Formosa. After the tragic extirpation 
of Christianity in Japan in the seventeenth century 
‘for a quarter of a millenmium the country was 
entirely shut off from foreign intercourse.’ The 
beginnings and rapid growth of Protestant Chris- 
tianity are described, and an illuminating account 
is given of the causes of the national reaction. 
Nevertheless, after 1899 ‘ we ought not to speak of 
missions in Japan, but rather of the establishment 
and consolidation of the Christian church.’ Parts 
II., III., and IV. contain a comprehensive survey of 
missions in Further India, the Philippines, Oceania, 
Australia, Latin America, British North America, 
Alaska, Greenland, Labrador, and the West Indies. 
Despite the title of his history Dr. Richter manifests 
true catholicity of spirit by including the missionary 
work of the Greek Orthodox and the Roman 
Catholic churches. 

Of great value is the closing chapter, in which 
Dr, Richter summarizes the impressions made 
upon his mind by his investigations. Three eras 
can be clearly distinguished: (1) the advance 
movement of great promise which followed the 
Edinburgh Conference ; (2) the distressful period 
of the War and the years immediately following ; 
(3) the depression which gradually settled upon the 
world as a crippling burden and banefully influenced 
World Missions. The characteristics of the three 
epochs are sketched with a master’s hand, and an 
endeavour is made to estimate the effect upon 
Missions in the future of the diverse tendencies 
which are at work in Evangelical Christendom 
to-day. In the National-Socialist movement ‘an 
over-valuation of race and stock not warranted by 
history’ is discerned, and is regarded as a dis- 
quieting sign from a missionary point of view. Dr. 
Richter concludes his impressive review with a 
reminder that the increase in the number of 
Christians is not keeping pace with the growth of 
populations in now Christian lands, and with an 
earnest appeal for the rallying of the forces of 
Christendom for further advance. 


To mark the centenary of the birth of Heinrich 
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Julius Holtzmann (1832-1914), Professor Walter 
Bauer of Gottingen has written a brief biography,1 
the value of which to the student of German 
theology is greatly enhanced by its being largely a 
bibliography accompanied by an appreciative but 
discriminating estimate of Holtzmann’s numerous 
contributionsto New Testament criticism,systematic 
theology, and the philosophy of religion. Although 
Holtzmann founded no school his influence on 
scholars of his time was profound. Among the 
testimonies quoted, especially noteworthy is Otto 
Pfleiderer’s ‘Dedication’ of his Urchristentum: 
“Most of all among contemporary theologians I am 
indebted to my friend Dr. Heinrich Holtzmann, 
whose works on New Testament Introduction, 
Theology, and Exegesis are so distinguished for 
their thorough mastery of the material, for their 
independence and keen judgment, that for long 
they must be esteemed as standard works.’ Two 
reminiscences of Holtzmann as a Professor in 
Strassburg deserve mention: notwithstanding his 
disagreement with Schweitzer’s first publication on 
The Lord’s Supper, it was the influence of Holtzmann 
that secured against some opposition Schweitzer’s 
habilitation as Privatdozent in the University. 
Bauer recalls the words of his teacher as character- 
istic: ‘I do not insist on my students’ familiarity 
with my own views, if only they have thoroughly 
read and mastered one theologian—for instance, 
De Wette.’ 


An equally interesting sketch of the life and work 
of a contemporary scholar is Professor Liitgert’s 
study of Adolf Schlatter as a Theologian, published 
to celebrate his eightieth birthday. Exception is 
taken to Schweitzer’s description of Schlatter as 
‘a conservative, purely biblical theologian,’ for 
although he aimed at freeing theology from philo- 
sophy, ‘ he cannot be placed amongst the Biblizists 
who ignored the philosophical movement.’ In his 
lectures Schlatter opposed Idealism in its Kantian 
form of Phenomenalism, but he was greatly influ- 
enced by Troeltsch, who ‘strove to broaden the 
foundation of theology by basing it upon the 
history of religion, not upon the history of dogma.’ 
Dr. Liitgert, in this worthy tribute to his friend 
and co-editor of the well-known ‘ Beitrage zur 
Férderung christlicher Theologie,’ has furnished 
his readers’ with a competent guide to the move- 
ments of thought in German theological circles 


1 Heinrich Julius Holizmann, yon Professor Walter 
Bauer (Tépelmann, Giessen ; RM.1.80). 

2 Adolf Schlatter als Theologe, von Wilhelm Liitgert 
(Bertelsmann, Giitersloh ; RM.1.50). 
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during the last half-century. Very early in his 
career, Dr. Schlatter made fruitful use of the 
language and thought of Josephus in his Com- 
mentaries on the Gospels; recently, as an octo- 
genarian, he has published in the series of ‘ Scientific 
Monographs’ an elaborate study of Die Theologie 
des Judentums nach dem Bericht des Josephus. 


The Luther-Akademie in Sondershausen was 
founded in August 1932 as a ‘ Society for scientific 
study and the cultivation of the spiritual life in 
cecumenical Lutheranism.’ Under the editorship of 
Professor Carl Stange, of Géttingen, a series of 
‘ Luther-Akademie Studies’ is being issued. Bishop 
Thmels, whose first publication was The Sinner’s 
Justification before God (1888), writes on How to 
preach Justification, Reconciliation, and Sancti- 
fication. Preachers have been warned against 
using words ending in -ung (cf. English words 
ending in -ation), and Dr. Ihmels agrees that abstract 
ideas are out of place in sermons. He is, however, 
concerned lest ‘burning questions of the day’ 
should deprive the doctrine of justification by faith 
of the central position which it ought still to have in 
Lutheran pulpits. 

The great need to-day is for the practical applica- 
tion of the doctrine—and those with which it is 
organically connected—to the consciences of the 
hearers. The effective preaching of the gospel 
implies the preaching of the holy law of God, and 
the sinner’s pardon must be shown tobe vitally 
connected with the atoning work of Christ. The 
most helpful suggestions on the preaching of sancti- 
fication are the urging of prayer for the Holy Spirit 
in order that hindrances to the perfecting of holiness 
may be overcome, and the insisting that ‘ No one 
should speak of fellowship with God who does not, 
of necessity, strive to manifest its influence in his 
whole life.’ 


To the series of ‘ Luther-Akademie Studies’ Dr. 
Zérgensen of Copenhagen contributes a compre- 
hensive Essay on The Individual and Soctety, 
treating the subject from the theological point of 
view. Three theses are laid down as basal pre- 
suppositions: (zx) Jesus Christ came to save 
individuals, not to found any earthly society. The 
corpus Christi is purely spiritual. (2) Family, State, 


1Wie predigen wir Rechtfertigung, Verséhnung, 
Heihgung,’ von Landesbischof D. Ihmels (Bertelsmann, 
Giitersloh. RM.o0.90). 

2 Individuum und Gemeinschaft, von Dr. theol. 
Alfred Th. Zérgensen (Bertelsmann, Giitersloh; 
RM.1). 
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and Church are holy organizations—Hierarchies, 
to use Luther’s word ; they exist to promote the 
physical, moral, and spiritual life of individuals. 
‘ An isolated individual is a contradiction ; indi- 
viduals are members of a community.’ (3) Family, 
State, and Church are organizations, each having 
its own task, each independent of the other, but 
each owing to the other the duty of helpfulness. 

In discussing the ethics of the Family, reference 
is made to a recent International Social Conference 
in Frankfurt-a-M. Delegates from all countries, 
except Russia, agreed that the family is the basis 
of the State. ‘The Bolshevist attack on family 
life opened the eyes of many Westerners ; I think 
we shall see a renaissance of the family.’ The 
duties of the State are defined as protective, educa- 
tional, and economic. Gogarten is held to have 
exaggerated the importance of the State. Stapel 
answers the question: ‘Can there be a Christian 
state?’ in the negative. ‘There are neither 
Christian states nor Christian parties, but only 
Christians. Zérgensen approves this answer if it 
means that Jesus did not come to found a State, 
but disapproves it if it means that the State is 
not an ordo Dei. The old Lutheran view that the 
main duty of the Church is to preach the Word and 
administer the Sacraments is somewhat modified. 
It is granted that ‘ the congregations in our churches 
are too often passive companies,’ and that the 
Church ought to mobilize for service its members 
who are equipped with the necessary gifts. 

Many will find the final discussion the most 
instructive. It deals not with the relation of the 
individual to the Family, to the State, and to the 
Church, but with their relations each to the other, 
also with the relation of the family to other families, 
of the State to other States, and of the Church to 
other Churches. Dr. Zérgensen rejoices in such 
movements as Life and Work, Faith and Order, 
and the World Alliance. 


History and Faith. 


Dr. GEoRGE WEHRUNG, of Tiibingen, is well known 
as the author of erudite Christological articles in 
Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart; he is 
also one of the editors of the Zeitschrift fiir systema- 
tische Theologie. His latest and most important 
work is entitled History and Faith,’ but his intention 
was to call it ‘ Prolegomena to Dogmatics,’ and 


8 Geschichte und Glaube: Eine Besinnung auf die 
Grundsatze theologischen Denkens, von Dr. Georg 
Wehrung (Bertelsmann, Giitersloh; Kart. RM.12, 


geb.14). 
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such indeed it is, for the main theme is the present 
breach between historic and dogmatic thought and 
the most important attempts to overcome it. A 
searching investigation of ‘the principles of his- 
torical Theology ’ leads to practical suggestions for 
the co-operation of those who speak of the history 
of revelation with those who prefer to say the 
history of religion ; an equally thorough exposition 
of ‘the corresponding basal ideas in dogmatic 
Theology’ includes a critical account of various 
theories of evolution, revelation, law and gospel, 
word and spirit, etc. Other sections deal with such 
comprehensive subjects as ‘historical knowledge 
and the possibility of an independent theology,’ 
“the evangelical interpretation of scripture,’ ‘the 
Christian conception of history.’ Throughout, full 
and fair statements are made of the views of the 
most prominent German theologians of different 
schools of thought; the style is remarkable for 
its lucidity. The numerous quotations from 
Troeltsch with expositions of his system are most 
illuminating. 

At the University of Halle Dr. Wehrung gave a 
holiday course of lectures which are included in 
ch. 8, entitled ‘Faith and History’; they are 
described by the author as a concise statement of 
his teaching, with the difference indicated by the 
reversed order of the words: here the subject is 
treated from the point of view of faith, whereas it 
has already been studied from the point of view 
of Biblical research and evangelical history. 

Dr, Wehrung’s theological position may be most 
briefly indicated by summarizing his comments on 
the controversy between Herrmann and Kahler 
on the evangelical history as a ground of faith. 
‘Truth and error are displayed by both in like 
measure.’ Herrmann is right in so far as he sees 
that the ground of faith must be a person ; but he 
makes the inner life of Jesus the one ground of 
faith, whereas the objectively historical must be 
brought into relation to faith. Kahler does well 
to protest against every arbitrary narrowing of the 
entire Biblical Christ. 


J.£G. Tasker. 
Tunbridge Wells. 
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In a volume issued from the Louvain University, 
Les Normes de VEnseignement Chrétien dans la 
littérature patristique des trois premiers siécles, 
by Damien van den Eynde (Gabalda et Fils, go rue 
Bonaparte, Paris, 360 pp., 50 fr.), we have a state- 
ment of the Church’s position in regard to doctrine 
and tradition during the first three centuries. After 
the apostles had passed away, it became necessary 
to have some basis of authority in doctrine, all the 
more because certain heresies made their appear- 
ance. Judaism, Marcionism, Gnosticism, and 
Montanism all sought to change the standard 
beliefs. According to the author, a solution was 
not found, at least for the main essentials, until the 
beginning of the fourth century, and it included, 
not only the authority of the sacred Scriptures, but 
more particularly that of Church tradition. This 
is no doubt true of the early epoch referred to, 
for while the authority of the Scriptures was con- 
sidered to be final and conclusive, it was held, 
especially by the Alexandrians, that not all were 
capable of discerning their inner sense, and tradition 
was so much valued that those Churches, which 
were trustworthy guardians of it, became highly 
honoured. At the same time, the author’s con- 
clusions cannot be accepted in their entirety, for 
they exaggerate the importance of tradition as a 
form of historical evidence, and tacitly put the 
Roman traditions of later date on a par with those 
near the Apostolic Age. ‘The rise of the New 
Testament canon,’ it is stated, ‘ far from lessening 
the importance of living tradition, ended in affirming 
more strongly than ever that all written authority 
must necessarily be subordinated to the latter ’ 
(p. 321). The volume, however, is valuable as 
containing a vast amount of information regarding 
the doctrine, discipline, worship, and tradition of 
the early Christian Church; and though it comes 
from a scholar of the Roman persuasion, it will 
certainly prove most interesting and instructive 
to all New Testament students. It takes full 
account of previous monographs on the history of 
the primitive Church, including those of A. von 
Harnack, R. Seeberg, and other Protestant scholars. 


J. W. Jack. 
Glenfarg, Perthshire. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


Bets xt. 20. 


Tuis is an almost unique instance of the restoration 
of the Textus Receptus by Westcott and Hort, after 
it had been rejected by practically all modern 
editors and scholars. Griesbach, Scholz, Lach- 
mann, Wordsworth, Alford, Tregelles, Tischendorf, 
Scrivener, and the English Revisers; and com- 
mentators beyond number—an imposing array 
of critics and scholars of all schools to cite in 
support of any reading! The fact remains, 
however, that there is a heavy preponderance 
of manuscript authority in favour of the Textus 
Receptus. 

I suggest that the MSS are right, and that 
modern editors (except Westcott and Hort) are 
wrong. The previous verse had described how the 
disciples who were scattered abroad by the persecu- 
tion that arose on the death of St. Stephen ‘ spake 
the word to none, save only to Jews.’ Then v.?? 
adds, ‘Some of them, men of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
when they came to Antioch, ¢Adovv [kat] pos rots 
‘EdAqniotas, edayyeAclopevor tov Kvprov “Inoody.’ 

‘EAAnviotds is the reading of nearly all known 
MSS—BEHLP, and apparently all the cursives but 
one. But the Hellenists or Grecians were Jews. 
They differed from other Jews, not in race or 
descent, but simply in language, speaking Greek 
instead of Hebrew or Aramaic. Such Greek- 
speaking Jews had been recognized from the very 
first (Ac 2° 62). 
special evangelization several years later. Hence 
editors and commentators prefer to read “EAAyvas 


It seems pointless to mention their. 


on the very precarious authority of AD and 
one cursive. [Codex Sinaiticus strangely reads” 
evayyehietas—which though clearly impossible 
itself, must be regarded as confirming the sister 
manuscript Vaticanus and the Textus Receptus.] 
But it is not on the frail basis of such slight evidence 
that editors rely. In their view the internal 
evidence of the sense of the passage must be the 
deciding factor. Are they night; or are they all 
mistaken ? 

My suggestion is that the editors have put a 
wrong interpretation on the passage, and the direct 
evidence of the MSS (here as elsewhere) should 
prevail. The reference is not at the moment to an 
extension of missionary enterprise, but to the 
adoption of a new form of evangelization. Surely 
the very word «iayyeArlouevor—‘ gospelizing ’— 
supplies the key to the passage. These men were 
not only preachers, but catechists and teachers. 
The most important part of a catechist’s work was 
to teach gospel lessons learnt by heart. The earliest 
of such lessons were probably St. Matthew’s collec- 
tion of ‘ Logia’ in Hebrew or Aramaic. But now 
at Antioch, for the first time apparently, the gospel 
lessons were given and learnt in Greek. This verse, 
I suggest, is an account of the very beginning of 
the Synoptic Gospels as we know them now. No 
matter whether we speak of the Triple Tradition, 
or Q, or Ur-Marcus, or anything else, this is St. 
Luke’s account of the rise of the original Greek 
Gospel. The date is about A.D. 40. 

D. R. FOTHERINGHAM. 


Charing Vicarage, Kent. 


Entre Nous. 


A Modern Mystic. 

Rufus M. Jones has just completed forty years as 
Lecturer and Professor in the Faculty of Philosophy 
at Haverford College, Pennsylvania. Recently he 
published an admirable history of the college, to 
celebrate its centenary. Now in a volume entitled 
The Trail of Life in the Middle Years (Macmillan ; 
8s. 6d. net), he gives some account of his own work 
during the pre-war period, and re-examines and 
restates the fundamental convictions which have 
inspired his work. As philosopher and psychologist, 


editor and author, teacher and preacher, he has 
exercised a unique ministry as an apostle of light 
and love. Few modern writers on the essentials 
of religion can compare with him for crystal- 
clearness of expression, for steady persistent 
witness to truth, for charity in judgment, and for 
persuasive power. His influence has grown with 
the years and is the reward of his loyal adhesion 
to lines of service adopted in 1893. 

Outwardly the life of a university teacher is apt 
to be sheltered and uneventful. Yet it presents its 
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own difficulties and opportunities. Professor Sorley 
suggests somewhere that the virtue of temperance 
may be more concerned with the use of one’s tongue 
and pen, as we establish and can take for granted 
control of our natural appetites. When James 
Nayler spoke of a spirit which ‘takes its kingdom 
with entreaty and not with contention, and keeps 
it by lowliness of mind,’ he was thinking first and 
foremost of patience under physical suffering and 
of refraining from physical violence. The modern 
man must discover the meaning of ‘ not with con- 
tention’ in the realm of intellectual discussion. 
Rufus Jones thus reinterprets or reapplies James 
Nayler’s words. ‘One difficulty about contro- 
versies is that the one-sided contentions in the 
controversy are likely to make each party more 
deeply intrenched than before in its own position. 
Every argument proposed on one side suggests a 
counter-argument on the other side. The mind is 
all the time occupied, not with the discovery of 
truth but with a way to answer and combat the 
argument of the opponent. There are many kinds 
of violence besides the violence of cannon, shot 
and shell, and one age-old form of violence is that 
of trying to force religious ideas upon unwilling 
minds and to compel a mind to arrive at a con- 
clusion without having had the educational steps 
that make the conclusion veal. I was resolved to 
carry the ideals of non-violence into all my methods 
of presenting religion, and that meant that every 
step of advance must be one of understanding.’ 
In the same way, as editor of a Friends’ weekly, he 
rediscovered the meaning of loving one’s enemies. 
‘Through the attacks of my critics I discovered a 
new meaning in the words of Jesus, ‘“‘ Love your 
enemies.” These attackers of mine rendered me 
an invaluable service. They kept me humble. 
They compelled me to think more clearly and to 
look more deeply into every side and aspect of the 
problems with which I was dealing, and they 
taught me how multiform human minds are, how 
varied are human needs, and how important it 
is to respect the heart-beat of the man who does 
not belong to one’s own school of thought. I 
should have come through these years a much 
narrower man if I had not learned through difficult 
experiences to love my enemies—who dared to tell 
me that there were other sides to the truths I was 
trying to interpret.’ This teachableness and this 
resolute endeavour to get alongside other people 
undermine the party-spirit, which is so harmful in 
Church and State. Rufus Jones has promoted 
harmony and understanding, and yet he has done 
this without fostering ambiguity or compromise. 
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The work he has accomplished during the past 
forty years has often been carried through amid 
physical handicaps. One striking passage relates, 
not a cure for sleeplessness, but the possibility of 
refreshment through faith which may prevent 
insomnia producing the nervous breakdown so 
often associated with it. ‘I fortunately discovered 
somewhere along my track the important secret that 
if one lies with muscles completely relaxed, with 
mind calm and serene, with spirit free from worry 
or fidgets, and with life quietly committed to the 
Eternal Love that is underneath, the effect is just 
as restorative as sleep is. That shepherd Psalmist 
was speaking wisdom when he said, “ Thou re- 
storest my soul.” 

“The usual trouble with us is that we set up a 
great worry when we begin to realize that sleep is 
not coming to us. We say to ourselves: ‘‘ What 
shall I do, with all the work and strain of to-morrow 
coming on, and no sleep to prepare me for it! Oh, 
I shall be a wreck! Dear me, dear me, here it is 
two o’clock and not a wink yet !”’ Psychologically 
that state of mind, like an inferiority complex, 
defeats the very end in view. The strain, the 
tension, the anxiety keep the angel of sleep from 
perching on the eyelids. One prays frantically, 
“ Dear God, give me sleep,” and then, at least by 
the worried state of mind, says, ‘“‘ but I know it 
will not come!” And it doesn’t. It may not 
come even with peace and expectation, but some- 
thing just as good as sleep will come with that 
serene state of mind, for, as I have said, composure 
and relaxation bring restoration and preparation 
for tasks, even if physiological sleep is absent. How 
far this serenity and this calm are to be thought 
of as a religious feature and how far they are 
merely psychological, I leave for the experts to 
say. I only know that my faith in infinite Love 
and my conyiction that I live in an environment of 
Spiritual Reality immensely helps me to attain the 
serenity and gives me an expectation of restoration.’ 

The mystical religion which Rufus Jones expounds 
and exemplifies relies very little on ecstasy and 
vision. A life of trust, with an ever-expanding 
interest. in one’s fellows and an ever-deepening joy 
in God, is the mark of a mystic. Visions and 
abnormal experiences are not the mystic’s essentials. 
Spontaneity and vividness are not in themselves 
proofs that suggestions with these characteristics 
come from God. Rufus Jones relates one such 
abnormal experience of his own, an experience of 
audition, in which as he laid down on his desk the 
manuscript of an address he had just completed, 
he heard as it were an outward voice say to him, 
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‘But thou wilt never give it.’ He was actually 
laid low with an acute attack of ptomaine poisoning 
at his host’s in Boston where he was announced to 
speak, but he resolved to carry out his engagement. 
‘With medical assistance he was just able to do it. 
‘ The “‘ audition ” was due, I think, not to a special 
divine initiation, but to a subconscious morbid 
impulse of a tired man.’ That may not be a final 
judgment, but it illustrates the wise caution of 
the mature Christian. Throughout the book 
Rufus Jones stresses constant features of human 
nature and experience, and if some may feel that 
his teaching takes too little account of the sinful 
and the irrational elements in men and perhaps in 
the world, yet all must respond to the enlightening, 
health-giving inspiration of his message. The 
good in one is constantly raised up. 


Building One's Faith. 

‘I aimed in my work to make my readers and my 
hearers understand that the theological systems to 
which they so tenaciously clung had not dropped 
ready-made from a divine hand, but were the work 
of many generations and the outcome of many 
controversies. It was the best and truest form 
that the foremost interpreters of Christian thought 
could arrive at, as they lived and laboured to find 
what St. Paul called the “ mind of Christ ” for their 
generation. It is not truly “ evangelical,” it does 
not completely express the mind of Christ, unless 
it is adapted to our spiritual stature to-day, unless 
it corresponds with truth and life as we know them 
now, unless it can pass through the alembic of our 
noblest thought and come forth without dross. 

But how firm and solid these forms seemed ! 
What a comfort and a support they were for 
unadventurous souls! And what a labour it is to 
build up slowly and painfully the structure of one’s 
own faith! Dean Inge has suggested a new line 
to a famous hymn: 


They climbed the steep ascent of heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain ; 

O God, to us may grace be given 
To follow by the train. } 


1 Rufus M. Jones, The Trail of Life in the Middle 
Years, 152. 
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Real Religion. 


‘ Next day the life of the school village [Living- 
stone Memorial Girls’ Boarding School, Mberesbi, 
Kawambwa, N. Rhodesia] was in full swing. In 
the afternoon a group of small girls were sitting 
under a tree sorting out raffia for their basket work. 
A new one was amongst them. I overheard part 
of their conversation. ‘‘Do we pray every day 
like we did this morning ? ” 

‘“ Yes, always, and in the evenings.” 

** Mwa !” 

“You see we are the people of a Chief. In the 
morning we go to the palace to greet Him, to receive 
His blessing and to hear His word for the day, then 
all day we work and play in the ‘ chinso’ of the 
Chief. At evening we come back to His courtyard, 
sit around His fire, tell Him of the day’s doings. 
If you’ve done wrong you tell Him and say you are 
sorry. Then He blesses us and we go to sleep.” 
The child had got at the secret. Religion is not a 
theory, not creeds and dogmas to which we give 
mental assent, but a life to be lived “ all day within 
the Chief’s presence.”’ ’ 2 


A Christian! 


‘ A week later Luse’s parents [Bantus] came from 
their home a hundred miles away. They were 
mad with rage, and wanted to kill the youth who had 
met their daughter behind the school and then 
spoken evil of her. They would not listen to 
reason. The missionary reminded them that they 
were Christians. 

‘“T am a Christian to God, not to my fellow- 
men,” the father retorted.’ 3 


? Mabel Shaw, God’s Candlelights, 128. 
3 Ibid. 153. 
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